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THE 1939 SEASON 


Aoruer hunting season has passed; a new year has begun. 


Due to improved working conditions, the number of hunters afield at the beginning of the 
small game season was considerably smaller than usual. The morale among them generally ap- 
peared to be much better than in previous years; and a far more friendly relationship between 
sportsmen and landowners was noticeable everywhere. Best of all, however, was the decrease in 


small game hunting accidents. However, this fine record was later marred by the careless deer 
hunters. 


Although it is too early to estimate the small game harvest during the recent season, in all 
likelihood it will measure up surprisingly well when all the information has been assembled by 
tabulating the game-kill reports... Then, and then only, will anyone know whether the season 
was a success or not. These reports were coming to the offices of the Commission by the thous- 
ands daily as this magazine went to press. 


Many Conflicting Reports 


Hunters reported that in their opinion certain species of game, especially rabbits and ring- 
necks, were not as abundant as expected from the number of birds and animals observed during 


the summer, and that apparently there had been a considerable shrinkage during the early fall 
months. 


Weather conditions just ahead of the 1939 small game season undoubtedly affected the kill 
at the beginning of the season. The birds and animals were not in the places where ordinarily 
the hunters expected to find them. 


Preliminary reports from sportsmen who hunted in the same identical sections are so con- 
flicting as to be utterly useless from an analytical standpoint, and the only safe way is to depend 
upon the tabulation of the individual reports from all the hunters. 


Those who measure the success of their hunting trips only by the game killed are most 
unfortunate, indeed. There is much more to a hunting trip than the game one brings home. 
Reports from neighboring states also indicate that their hunters were disappointed with their 
pheasant and rabbit crops. Our neighboring states are doing as we are in Pennsylvania; namely, 
trying to learn what the facts were. 


Bear Season Good 


Although complete figures are not yet available, early reports indicate a larger kill of black 
bears than expected. It is quite obvious that bear hunting is becoming a sport all its own, and 
that many hunters prefer to tackle the hardest kind of hunting available. Fortunately during the 
bear season there were no hunting accidents, an improvement over the year before. 


Prior to the period when the bear season was separated from the deer season, bear hunting 
was always a secondary sport. In that period the man who bagged a bear was rarely actually 
hunting bears. Now that the seasons are separate, and bear hunting is becoming increasingly 
popular as a separate sport, the problem of perpetuating the bear supply becomes a real one for 
the Commission. Numerous bear hunters have already expressed sentiment in favor of no season 
on bears in 1940, which the Commission will weigh carefully. Over-zealous hunters killed far 
too many cubs during the recent season. 


Deer Season Unfavorable 


Due largely to poor weather conditions, and not a scarcity of deer, the 1939 deer season was 
rather disappointing to many hunters. The first few days failed to produce anything like the num- 
ber of deer expected; early reports indicate, however, that plenty of fine bucks were taken. 


Field observations indicate that the methd of hunting deer, except among old established 
camps, has changed considerably. Too many deer hunters try to kill a legal deer as quickly as 
possible, regardless of its size. Very few of them hunt as hard as they did in former years. 
As one well-known sportsman put it at the end of the first day, “We didn’t earn a deer today”. 
Many hunters seem to have become lazy, and spend their time just watching or slowly cruising 
in their cars, hoping to benefit from the efforts of those who are “earning” their deer. 


Taken by and large, however, many sections of the State yielded a fine harvest, and reports 
from capable observers indicate that the deer killed in 1939 averaged anywhere from ten to 
fourteen pounds heavier than those killed during the buck season two years previous. Where 


food conditions were favorable, the concensus of opinion is that the racks were considerably 
larger. 


There seemed to be no heavy concentrations of deer hunters in any particular section, which 
should have resulted in fewer accidents. However, early indications are that the deer hunting 
accidents for 1939 will exceed the figures of the two previous years. This simply proves that 


unless everyone constantly endeavors to avoid accidents, the Commission’s campaign to make the 
woods safer for all will not succeed. 


The job now for every hunter is to mail his game-kill report, then provide food for the 
stock left over so that in future years we may enjoy good hunting. Certainly if the future sup- 
ply is always as good as it was during the past season, we shall be most fortunate, indeed. 
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The skunk fired a light shot 
across the dog’s bow. 
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It Happened at Night 


OWADAYS the majority of outdoor 

magazines are filled with things that the 
average person like myself can only dream 
of doing. Of course, we all like to read of 
the adventures and unusual experiences of 
those who frequent faraway places, yet, just 
as eagerly we like to read about those things 
with which we are more or less familiar, 
nearer home and more readily accessible to 
the average outdoorsman. 

If we who live in the more heavily popu- 
lated states must fish for hatchery raised 
trout and shoot hand reared birds and rab- 
bits, then, we should not be adverse to 
studying or observing the life of those crea- 
tures that are near at hand. Indeed, many 
of the lesser forms may be found in our 
very backyards. In fact it’s a wise house- 
holder who knows what may actually be 
going on under his back porch. 

Most any one can read the signs the morn- 
ing after. The depredations of the rabbits 
on the painted daisies or tulips; the devious 
tunnel of the hunting mole or signs of the 
night-hunting birds. Yes, signs that the 
most inexperienced can read. However, it is 
difficult for the average person to realize 
how much actually goes on particularly if 
there is a garden with shrubbery and trees. 
If I were to suggest that you could learn 
much by carefully observing the urban noc- 
turnal prowlers, both furred and feathered, 
you would probably sniff: “The man is crazy 
—another one of those Nature nuts.” Never- 
theless I’m going to describe a few incidents 


that took place within the limits of a stone’s. 


toss of my kitchen door. 

Some years ago I kept rabbits in a number 
of open-top pens. For some months they 
thrived and multiplied as rabbits will and 
then they began disappearing. That they 


were being carried off was obvious because 
it was impossible for them to get out. Cats, 
weasels and skunks were suggested and as 
quickly dismissed as suspects because they 
would leave some sign. A winged predator 
wasn’t dreamed of, because at the time we 
were living scarcely a block from the very 
heart of the city’s business section. And 
what nocturnal winged prowler was auda- 
cious enough to come that close? 


When nearly a dozen rabbits had dis- 
appeared I decided to take drastic measures. 
So one night I posted myself in the darkest 
part of the yard nearest the pens and attempt 
to solve the mystery of the missing rabbits. 
I might add that I was armed with an old 
12 gauge shotgun which I reckoned would 
rout the entire night duty police force should 
I chance to discharge it. 


After a terrific struggle with Morpheus I 
managed to remain awake until two o’clock. 
Fifteen minutes or so later I awakened with 
a start. Instinctively my eyes flashed over 
to the pens, and although I couldn’t swear 
to it, I thought I saw the momentary flash of 
a couple of orbs as some creature slid off of 
the fence adjacent the pens. 


An examination of the pens at dawn dis- 
closed the loss of another rabbit, a half- 
grown Belgian hare. This time there were 
signs. A short length of intestine and a 
small splash of blood were on the floor of 
the pen nearest my hiding place. The bold- 
ness of the creature was unbelievable. It 
had caught, dispatched and eaten its prey 
less than twenty feet from where I crouched, 
more or less alert. 


A night or two latter a couple of pals and 


I were returning home after a cat hunt 
(domestic), when I chanced to glance at the 


fence separating the rabbit pens from the 
street. Perched on the fence was a form that 
I knew was not a cat although it was fully 
as large. 


“A great horned owl!” exclaimed one of 
the boys in amazement as the great bird 
floated off on wings of down. 


And thus the mysterious disappearance of 
the rabbits was accounted for. But those 
who heard of it were loathe to believe it 
until proof was presented. A few nights later 
I caught the predator by setting a couple of 
traps atop the fence. Obviously the easy 
hunting had attracted the bird and kept it 
there. Naturally I was the loser, yet, I was 
thrilled at the knowledge that so savage a 
bird would come so close to the crowded 
habitations of man. 


Just a few nights ago I was awakened by 
the savage growling of our toy fox terrier. 
Then, through the open bedroom window 
came the most unearthly combination of 
squeals and screeches that I’ve ever heard. 
I jumped from bed and padded down to the 
kitchen armed with a flashlight. A night 
or so before I had set a couple of steel traps 
under the porch where I had spied a gigantic 
rat. As I went to the door I pictured all 
sorts of dire calamities. Suppose I had caught 
one of the two or three cats that prowl the 
neighborhood? And if the sounds I had 
heard emanated from a trapped rat, then, it 
wasn’t a flashlight that I needed, but a high 
power rifle. Another screech interrupted my 
thoughts. This time there was no mistaking 
it. It was a cat alright. So I passed on into 
the night with the bristling dog at my heels. 

The light disclosed nothing under the 
porch. The traps were unsprung. Then, I 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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FALL FOODS OF THE RUFFED GROUSE 
IN PENNSYLVANIA“ 


RRANGEMENTS were made with game 

protectors and hunters of Pennsylvania, 
before the hunting season of 1938, to obtain 
the crops of ringneck pheasants (Phasianus 
colchicus torquatus) and bobwhites (Colinus 
virginianus virginianus) taken during the 
open season on these species. These crops 
were to be sent to the Pennsylvania Co- 
operative Wildlife Research Unit for analysis 
to determine the preferred foods of these 
birds. The information thus obtained might 
be used as a guide to the plant species most 
important in the management of these birds. 


As a result of these arrangements, 61 quail 
and 423 pheasant crops were sent to the Unit. 
The analysis of the quail and ringneck 
pheasant crops was reported by Dr. Logan J. 
Bennett and Dr. P. F. English in the April 
1939 issue of the Pennsylvania Game News. 
In addition, 242 grouse (Bonasa umbellus um- 
bellus) crops arrived from more than half 
of the counties in Pennsylvania (table 1), 
indicating that a number of sportsmen were 





TABLE 1.—Origin of grouse crops 
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interested in the food habits of this bird as 
well as in the foods utilized by pheasants and 
quail. 

After the necessary collection of reference 
material had been made, analysis of the 
grouse crops was begun on February 9, 1939, 
and was completed on September 14, 1939. 
This work was done under the supervision 
of Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Biologist, U. S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey; Dr. W. C. 
Bramble, Assistant Professor, Department of 
Forestry, The Pennsylvania State College; 
and Dr. P. F. English, Associate Professor of 
Wildlife Management, Department of Zoology 


*Paper No. 9 from the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit. 


By TRACY M. KUHN 


and Entomology, The Pennsylvania State 
College. Acknowledgments are due to Dr. 
Clarence Cottam of the U. S. Bureau of 
Biological Survey and Dr. Herbert Wahl of 
the Department of Botany, The Pennsylvania 
State College, who rendered valuable assist- 
ance in identifying fragmentary plant speci- 
mens. 


Method of Analysis 


Each crop was opened, and the various 
items were separated according to species, 
after which the number of countable items 


and the volume of each species were record-* 


ed on crop analysis cards. Volume was 
determined, except in the case of oak acorns, 
on dry material compressed to a relatively 
solid mass in a glass graduate. Acorns were 
measured by the water displacement method 
because of their size and shape. 


Results of Analysis 


Of the 242 crops analyzed, 10 crops were 
empty; and 2 crops were taken during the 





TABLE 2—Food combinations ( 
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FIGURE 1.—Sixteen items in a single grouse crop: 1, 


4. shadbush; 5. sheep sorrel; 6. 
unknown; 11. cinquefoil; 12. 


bramble; 


mission, cooperating with the U. 8S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 
Authorized for publication on November 22, 1939 as Paper No. 935 in the journal series of the Pennsyivania Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Based on examination of 230 crops) 






fringed polygala; 13. 


early spring months, so that they were not 
suitable for this study. The 230 crops upop 
which this article is based contained a totg 
of 1,200 items, made up of 70 known vege. 
table foods, animal matter, gravel, and un- 
known plant material. The average crop 
contained 5.2 different foods and had a yo). 
ume of 8.3 cubic centimeters. The various 
food combinations are tabulated in table 9 
‘rhe most frequent combination was that of 
leaves and woody material, a combination 
found in more than one-third of the crops, 
Figure 1 shows the contents of a grouse crop 
that contained 16 species of plant material 
Table 3 shows the foods and parts listed by 
species, the frequency of their occurrence, 
and the volume they represented. Cherry 
buds and twigs, sheep sorrel leaves, oak 
acorns, and aspen buds led in importance, 
with a combined volume of more than one. 
third of the total food eaten. A second basis 
of evaluating importance, that is, frequency 
of occurrence, would place sheep sorrel 
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TABLE 3.—Foods found in 230 grouse crops, showing frequency, volume taken, and the parts used. 











Crops 








Hawthorn (Crataegus spp.) 
Rose (Rosa spp.) 
Buttercup (Ranunculus spp.) 
Cranesbill (Geranium spp.) 
Oak galls 
Pine (Pinus spp.) 
Vetch (Vicia spp.) 
Cat mint (Nepeta sp.) | 


Winterberry (Ilex verticillata) 


Calamint (Satureja sp.) 


Liverleaf (Hepatica sp.) ..................! 
Smartweed (Polygonium sp.) 
Golden saxifrage (Chrysosplenium sp.) 


Sanicle (Sanicula canadensis) 


Bedstraw (Galium sp.) ..............0000.. 
Saxifrage (Sawifraga sp.) ...........seeee 











Fruit and buds 
Leaves 

Leaves 

Leaves 

Galls 

Leaves 

Leaves 

Leaves 

Fruit 

Leaves 

Leaves 

Seeds 

Leaves 

Seeds 

Leaves 

Leaves 

Leaves and seeds 








Percent of 
Species in which total food Parts used 

found volume 

2u—————— r 
| | 

Cherry (Prunus spp., chiefly P. serotina).... | 52 | 11.61 Twigs, buds, and leaves 
Sheep sorrel (Rumex ace CORO) ain ss ERS ae | 103 | 11.45 Leaves 
Oak (Quercus SPP.) .-++-- sees reese wes Cees | 29 | 9.06 Acorns and buds 
Aspen (Populus spp., chiefly P. grandidentata) | 31 6.43 T'wigs and buds 
Briar (Smilaw@ SPP.) «1+. secre cece eee ceeeves 3 | 4.84 Fruit 
Apple (Malus a ee ee ee eee | 9 4.84 Leaves and buds 
Foamflower (Tiarella cordifolia) ............ | 65 4.69 Leaves 
Grape (Vitis Spp.) ...--+++++.45. seas eeceees | 6 4.43 Fruit 
Shadbush (Amelanchier canadensis) ........ | 25 3.96 Buds and twigs 
Barren strawberry (Waldsteinia fragarioides) 20 3.83 Leaves 
Birch (Betula SPP.) ...-.eecececesvceseccces 19 3.38 Buds 
Hophornbeam (Ostrya virginiana) .......... 27 3.23 Catkins, buds, and twigs 
Blueberry and huckleberry (Vaccinium spp. 

SRMUEIMMIMEOACIG BPD.) 0... .05csccnceces 22 2.71 Buds and twigs 
Tn MCE ee ee 20 2.39 Buds and leaves 
Bramble (HUDUs SPP.) 2... ec sscccccccceees 75 2.29 Twigs, leaves, and buds 
ME TEIOTWING DOD) 6.5.06 65,6 0.05 ee veice ee 10 2.03 Twigs and buds 
Flowering dogwood (Cornus florida) ....... 4 2.03 Fruit and buds 
Wintergreen (Gaultheria procumbens) ...... 18 1.77 Leaves and fruit 
Warn (POUMPOdtaceae) 2.2.2... ccscccccascces 52 1.74 Leaves 
Sumach (Rhus spp., chiefly R. typhina)...... 17 1.67 Fruit 
Strawberry (Fragaria spp.) .........-..e0e- 36 1.38 Leaves 
Selfheal (Prunella vulgaris) ..........000005 31 1.09 Leaves 
Cinquefoil (Potentilla spp.) ........ eee ees | 33 .86 Leaves 
Wood @orre] (O@alte BPP.) 2... ccc ccccccvees | 18 } .78 Leaves 
CSRPOE MM ETAFORUM BPD) occ csctecwreviees | 18 | 86 Leaves 
Po OS RAR eee eee | 19 | 57 Leaves and seeds 
Partridgeberry (Mitchella repens) .......... | 13 55 Fruit and leaves 
Viburnum (Viburnum spp.) ........ceeceeee 2 52 Fruit 
Skunk cabbage (Symplocarpus foetidus) 1 52 Seeds 
UND 856.5 5% 99-0 6:40 4-4 0 4 6 0000s wees’ 2 | 47 Seeds 
Everlasting (Antennaria spp.) ..........0.06. | 8 .42 Leaves 
Wineeraroen (Parola Spp.) ......ccccccseccee 6 .36 Leaves 
Witch-hazel (Hamamelis virginiana) ........ } 15 .36 Leaves, buds, and flowers 
MN UD 5 os once Nan s OS as aces 0 desis 47 .36 Leaves 
Buckwheat (Fagopyrum Fagopyrum) ....... 2 31 Seeds 
Milkwort (Polygala spp.) ......cccccccscves 13 .26 Leaves 
Miterwort (Mitella diphylla) .............04. | 3 ad Leaves 
ee a OS rn | 3 15 Buds 
Teemeee, Seeene, ONO BNBUNS . ww ccs ewiacidoce } 32 i Entire animal 
Arbutus (Epigaea repens) ..........ccccene | 5 10 Leaves 
Hawkweed (Hieracium spp.) ..........cce08 | 16 | .10 Leaves 
Virginia creeper (Psedera quinquefolia)..... 1 | .10 Fruit 
SM LD OS cas pede nscccaceseabeses 7 | .05 Buds 
EE Ee are ae ee 2 } .05 Leaves 
St. Johnswort (Hypericum spp.) ...........6. | 3 | 05 Seeds 
Speedwell (Veronica spp.) ........ccecceeee 9 05 Leaves 
Bush honeysuckle (Diervilla Lonicera) ..... | 1 05 Buds 
Grasses (Gramineae); Sedges (Cyperaceae).. | 47 Leaves and seeds 
MIEN Sea Shi ols a 6.6 GMS «6 sos els a ease ne’ s 9 Gravel 
Composite family (Compositae) ........... | 9 Leaves 
Chickweed ,Jerastiuwm spp.) ............00. 9 Leaves 
Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) .............. | 9 Leaves 
Yarrow (Achillea ER PO CI re eee ees ree } 7 Leaves 
MIE oe Ung gio wink C0 6 6 a e'se 6 ob 0 65 eels | 5 Entire plants 
Goldenrod (Solidago spp.) .........cccccccees 5 Leaves 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
9 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Wild earrot (Daucus carota) 

Unknown items—leaves, buds, twigs, and un- 

identified particles 
*Trace. 
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TABLE 4.—Animal content of crops 


Animal 


Bi ES SS rr 
Solitary wasps (Ichneumonidae) 
Leaf-beetles (Lina tremulaea) 
Grasshoppers REMPOUMEIGRO) vac cicccscareasene 
Walking-sticks (Diapheromera femorata) 
Leaf-hoppers (Cicadellidae ) 
Spiders (Arachnida) 
Syrphus-fly (Syrphidae) 
Ladybug (Cocinellidae) 
March-fly (Bibio sp.) 


eniteiditinlienteaninaies 


cn iemnme oo 
November 1-7, 1911 








TABLE 5.—Analyses of stomachs and c 
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Leaves 


69 


| 
| 
52 | 


(Based on examination of 230 crops) 


Times 
occurring 





rops from Bradford County 


leaves, bramble leaves and buds, and foam- 
flower leaves as the outstanding grouse foods. 
Taken from all angles, sheep sorrel was the 
outstanding item, because it was found in 
nearly half the crops and composed over one- 
tenth of the total volume. Animal matter— 
chiefly insects (table 4)—was of little conse- 
quence, as it totaled only 0.13 percent of the 
total volume. Gravel was found in only 10 
crops and in these as traces only, indicating 
that gravel was not taken regularly with 
each meal. Examination of a number of 
stomachs seemed to indicate the substitution 
of hard, bony seeds for gravel as a grinding 
agent. Foods attributable to agriculture were 
found in only five crops. Corn, buckwheat, 
and smartweed represented only 0.78 percent 
of the total volume of food eaten, indicating 
that grouse—for the most part—did not fre- 
quent or utilize cultivated fields. 


It was noted in a few crops that abnormal 
quantities of various foods were present, 
giving these species a high position in table 3. 
An example of this was smilax fruit, which 
occured in measurable quantities only twice 
and as a trace once. Of the total volume 
of smilax fruit present, however, 91 percent 
was in one crop. Thus a single high volume 
placed smilax higher in importance than 
shadbush, which occurred regularly in small 
quantities. This was true to a smaller extent 
in the case of grape and flowering dogwood 
fruit, foamflower leaves, and cherry, apple, 
and birch buds. 


At first glance it might seem that a study 
based upon 230 crops should be fairly indi- 
cative of the food habits of the grouse during 
the fall and early winter period. Ninety- 
eight percent of the crops, however, were 
taken from October 31 to November 12; and 
25.5 percent of the crops were taken on a 
single day, that is, on November 11. The 
remainder of the crops were obtained be- 
tween November 12, 1938, and February 1, 
1939. As the grouse season was compara- 
tively free of snow, there are few data to 
indicate what the diet would have been if 
herbaceous material had been made unavail- 
able by snow or ice. Another fault of a single 
year’s crop analysis is that it does not take 
into account the unavailability of certain 
foods because of crop failures. To illustrate 
this, a summary was made of analyses on 
grouse stomachs sent to the Biological Survey 
from Bradford County by B. W. Warren in 
1911 and 1919 and analyzed by Leon K. Kelso 
of that Bureau. This material, with the addi- 
tion of data from five crops taken in the 
same county in 1938, is presented in table 5. 
This table shows that beechnuts were the 
preferred fall and early winter food of Ruffed 
Grouse in 1911 and 1919, whereas in 1938 no 
trace of this species could be found in birds 
from either this county or any of the other 
counties contributing material. The absence 
of beechnuts in the 1938 crops was undoubt- 
edly owing to the almost total crop failure 


(Continued on Page 31) 








Twenty Stomachs 
December 1-7, 1919 


Five Crops 
November 2-9, 1938 
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HE first starlings (Sturnus vulgaris) were 

imported into this country from Europe 
in 1890. This importation was finally pro- 
hibited by the Lacey Act in 1900. 


The starlings’ numbers more than double 
every year since they raise two broods of 
from three to six each year. Before they 
became accustomed to our climate, many 
were killed by our severe winters. Now 
they are learning to migrate to the South 
and this will have a tendency to increase 
their numbers. Already millions of starlings 
spread from our East coast to the Rocky 
Mountains and from Canada to the Gulf. 


This multiplication would not have become 
a national problem if the starling had not 
acquired bad habits on American soil. 

According to the 1931 Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1571, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, “The Starling’s aggressions against 
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native hole-nesting species and its depreda- 
tions on cherries, apples, corn and garden 
truck, along with its objectionable roosting 
habits, have been cited as ample reasons for 
condemnation of the species. The starling’s 
hole-nesting habits have placed it in intimate 
contact and frequently in actual competition 
with native birds of similar habits. This 
has resulted not only in their usurping the 
nest sites but in some instances in destroying 
the eggs and killing the young of native 
birds. Bluebirds and flickers have suffered 
most from the starling, but martins, house 
wrens, robins, English Sparrows and a few 
other wild species, as well as domestic 
pigeons, are molested in their nesting opera- 
tions.” 


Starlings have even mobbed and driven 
our grey and fox squirrels out of their holes 
and taken possession of them—one instance 
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being in Greenwood Cemetery, Detroit. They 
have almost exterminated our red-headed 
woodpeckers in many sections. 


They are also a problem in our cities, as 
well as in the country and woodlands, since 
they make buildings unsanitary and kill trees 
with their droppings. 


Jack Miner, the noted naturalist, in his 
lectures shows pictures of what he claims to 
be over 1,000,000 starlings attracted to his 
bird sanctuary at Kingsville, Ont., Canada, 
where they not only fed on corn he supplied 
for his geese but their droppings destroyed 
his beautiful grove of pines. They also chased 
off his martins and other birds. With a large 
net and the aid of some Italians, he caught 
300,000 starlings in one year which were used 
for food. 


Many people claim the starling is necessary 
to control the Japanese beetle but practically 
all our insectivorous birds and domestic 
fowls and even our imported English pheas- 
ant and sparrows feed on them as they are 
apparently a delicious morsel. 


John W. Hershey, the noted nurseryman of 
Dowingtown, Pa., makes the following state- 
ment: “I control the Japanese beetles with 
a large flock of Muscovy ducks and make 4 
profit out of what others call a pest.” 


The Japanese beetle was discovered in this 
country in 1916 and has infested about 10,000 
square miles in our Eastern states, New 
Jersey being the center of infestation. In 
Japan, on account of the beetle being con- 
trolled by native parasites, it does not cause 
serious injury to crops. Our Department of 
Agriculture has imported many of these 
parasites and in Circular 332, December, 1934, 
states: “Two parasitic wasps of the genus 
Tiphia, introduced into the United States 
from Japan and (Chosen) Korea, respec: 
tively, and now well established in many 
local colonies throughout the heavily infested 
area, should in future years serve as 4 check 
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on beetle abundance. These small wasps 
deposit eggs on beetle larvae, and the parasite 
larvae hatching from these eggs suck the 
pody fluids from beetle larvae and eventu- 
ally entirely consume them.” 

The Biological Survey has made many ex- 
periments for control of the starling, among 
others gassing, trapping and shooting but 
concludes that shooting is the most effective 
method. For those who prefer trapping, the 
survey will furnish plans and specifications 
for traps. 

At the meeting of the American Wildlife 
Institute, February 13, 1939, in Detroit, the 
Starling Luncheon Club was formed with 
Jack Miner, conservationist, as president; 
Edward K. Love, conservationist, St. Louis, 
as vice-president and purveyor of recipes for 
cooking starlings, and John Mock, president 
of the Outdoor Writers Association of 
America, as treasurer, and Dave Roberts, out- 
door writer, Cincinnati Inquirer, as secre- 
tary. 

Many nationally known conservationists 
and bird-lovers at the meeting joined the 
organization, among others: 

Former United States Senator Fred- 
erick C. Walcott, President of the Amer- 
iean Wildlife Institute. 

J. N. (Ding) Darling, President of the 
National Wildlife Federation and former 
chief of the United States Biological 
Survey. 

John H. Baker, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies. 

T. Gilbert Pearson, President Emeritus, 
National Audubon Society. 


Hoyes Lloyd, Ottawa, Canada. 


E. Lee Lecompte, State Game Warden 
of Maryland. 


Dr. A. A. Allen, Cornell University. 
Seth Gordon, Executive Director, Game 
Commission of Pennsylvania. 


All the members of the Outdoor Writers 
Association of America present also joined. 


The organization’s purpose is to control the 
starling by popularizing it as a food. Our 
beautiful song and insectivorous bird, the 
bobolink, a much smaller bird than the 
starling, is killed and sold in our markets 
along the Eastern coast during its migration 
to South America. Under the name of reed 
bird, it appears on dinner tables as an ex- 
pensive and delicious delicacy. Few, how- 
ever, seem to consider the starling as a food. 


Yet the starling is about the size of a 
robin, and feeding on practically the same 
food as the bobolink, is equally delicious 
when cooked in the same ways. 


Why not make the starling a game bird 
with no limit on it and thus not only provide 
food for our people but control a pest and 
Save our native birds? 


Jack Miner's Account - 


ES, it’s the bird we call the English 
Starling. Now, readers, I want to draw 
near to one and all and say from the bottom 
of my heart that it is not my intention to 
be insulting to any nationality. For Cana- 
dians to always call the European Sparrow 
the English Sparrow and the Starling the 
English Starling is thoughtlessly unmannerly 
on our part. 
Let us keep in mind we are part of the 
British Empire and these two undesirable 
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species of birds are not a bit more English 
than they are French, German or Italian. 
They are imported European undesirable 
birds, that’s all. Moreover, only the dread 
of seasickness prevents me from going to 
England to see dear old Leicestershire, the 
birthplace of my parents who praised that 
spot, next to Heaven. So, in speaking of the 
starling let us leave off its nationality alto- 
gether and call it just starling. 


While I had seen thousands of them in 
Southeastern Pennsylvania and the New 
England States, I had not seen one in Canada 
until 1924. In January, 1925, three came to 
our sanctuary, and to tell the whole truth I 
rather welcomed them; but in 1927 and 1928 
they began to wear out their welcome for 
they ate up all the bob-white quail food I 
had hanging about the premises. In 1929 and 
1930 they drove out the five to ten thousand 
purple martins that roosted here in late July 
and August. Think of it, readers, I had over 
100 occupied mourning doves’ nests on less 
than one acre and these birds are driving 
them out. They have driven out over ninety 
percent of our beautiful red-headed wood- 
peckers in this locality. In every part of 
America they are occupying the woodpeckers’ 
cavities in trees. Remember, we have never 
allowed a starling to nest on our premises. 


In July, 1931, we declared war on them 
and built a starling net or trap, and by Sep- 
tember first we had caught, drowned and 
buried over 17,000; but bless your life there 
were a million came to their funeral. Then 
the Italians of Windsor came down with a 
net and under our supervision they caught, 
smothered and trucked to Windsor approxi- 
mately 300,000. These were used to feed the 
hungry. In February our men hauled out of 
this starling roost nearly fifty wagon loads 
of pine needles and starling droppings. To 
clean it thoroughly they had to take about 
two of the four inches of pine needles out 
with the manure. This left the other two 


inches of needles quite clean. Two weeks 
later there were at least five bushels to the 
acre of yellow, undigested shelled corn lying 
on the ground. A portion of this corn was 
dropped where my son’s chickens got and 
ate it, and over 100 of his John S. Martain 
strain of White Wyandottes died before we 
could check this deathly disease. 


These starlings are eatable. My sister 
scalded and cleaned 24 in less than an hour. 
I took these 24 dressed starlings to Kings- 
ville and weighed them on two different 
scales and the 24 weighed exactly three 
pounds. She then made a real English black- 
bird pie of them, and the only cheerful part 
of my story is they were fit to set before the 
King, that is if the King got there ahead of 
me. The fact is, if properly cooked, they 
are a treat on the table and that is one point 
of hope of controlling them. 


My reason for not reporting them sooner 
is that I wanted to be absolutely sure of what 
I was talking about. Now, between two and 
three thousand of my choice white and 
Scotch pines are dead, dead, dead; killed 
by the slimy, poisonous droppings of the 
starlings, and now this beautiful nature’s 
cathedral that I planned and planted in 1914 
is a sight to look at. Yes, that lovely green 
canopy overhead and carpeted with fully 
four inches of pine needles below where less 
than a year ago not a weed could be seen 
is now grown up with about all varieties of 
common weeds mentionable—weeds from 
four to seven feet high grown from seeds 
carried there by these destructive starlings. 
I will not attempt to give the names of the 
different weeds, but I will endeavor to get 
Dr. John Dearness, of London or Professor 
Lawson Caesar, of Guelph, to give the scien- 
tific names, then I will report them. All I 
will vouch for right now is that all these 
weed seeds were carried here by the star- 
lings. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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A Trapping Story in Pictures 























Every year thousands of young boys, mostly farmer lads, in Pennsylvania, run trapping lines during the seasonal months of the year. Quite a few of them 

get a right smart bit of pocket money for their efforts. Figure 1—One of these lads is shown setting a trap for a muskrat. Figure 2 shows his reward. 

Figure 3—No luck at that set. Figure 4—The morning’s catch. Figure 5—The animals are skinned and the pelts stretched on drying boards, after which 
the fat is carefully removed. The next trin will be to the local fur dealer. 
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A WILDCAT HUNT 


Capturing a Wildcat Alive for Educational Purposes 








Last winter the Game Commission needed a live bobcat for educational purposes, so Division Game Supervisor John B, Ross, Traveling Game Protector 

Clyde Laubaugh, and Fish Warden John Cross decided to stir one up through the use of dogs. The Game Commission photographer was on hand and took 

both color pictures and snap shets of the event, a few highlights of which are above portrayed. Figure 1—The cat is treed and to Warden Cross falls the 

lot of pulling it down. Figure 2—With collar and rope attached his majesty is as good as ‘‘in the bag’’. Figure 3—The little scrapper loses no time in 
hitting the top-most branches. Figure 4-6—The brave creature holds its own against all comers. Figure 5—Party and dogs. 
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Some Effects of Heavy Deer Concentrations on 
Plant Growth in the Allegheny National Forest 


HE inter-relationship of renewable 

natural resources is becoming more ap- 
parent as various problems arise concerning 
them. For example, the existence of our 
streams and rivers is dependent upon pre- 
cipitation, but the character of these streams, 
whether itermittent or flooded, clear or tur- 
bid, depends largely upon the type and con- 
dition of the vegetative cover. In a like 
manner, the existence of our deer herd de- 
pends upon its reproductive capacity, but 
the size and condition of the herd are con- 
trolled by several environmental factors. 
Their primary controlling factor is the type 
and condition of the vegetative cover that 
shelters and feeds them. 


Abundant food and cover, together with 
strict protection has produced a virtual flood 
of deer in the section of Pennsylvania where 
Allegheny National Forest is situated. The 
great abundance of deer browse during the 
past decade is attributed to extensive log- 
ging operations. The highly significant mat- 
ter of type of vegetation that favored deer 
is due to the regeneration of hardwood 
species when the virgin pine and hemlock 
were removed. 


Like the flooding river, the uncontrolled 
increase in the deer population has great 
potentialities for destruction. In nearly all 
sections the deer herd exceeded the capacity 
of the food supply before it was generally 
perceived. Even today, many sportsmen fail 
to recognize the unmistakable signs of over- 
browsing. The resultant over-grazing has 
reduced the winter forage to a small frac- 
tion of its former abundance and is being 
followed by a sharp decline in the deer popu- 
lation in certain areas, and for that matter, 
a decline in all game species. 


The damaging effects of heavy browsing 
within the National Forest were noted first 
on pine plantations as early as 1930 and in 
1931 several plantings were examined to 
determine the extent of browsing. These 
findings indicated a need for determining the 
effects of continued cropping by deer. 


During the winter of 1935 two areas of 
five acres each were enclosed with stock 
fence to a height of 10 feet. These areas are 
located within the large burned-over section 
in Highland Township, Elk County, Penn- 
sylvania. The two areas are approximately 
a mile apart, but are similar in every respect. 
Two areas were used to serve as a check on 
the results obtained from each. 

During the April planting season, young 
trees of both red pine and Norway spruce 
were planted in alternate rows of 6x6 spacing, 
both inside and outside the enclosure, mak- 
ing a plantation of 30 acres in all. Twenty 
acres were unprotected and subject to deer 
browsing. The deer population was known 
to be large and a nearby game drive area 
has served as an indicator of the amount of 


*Assistant Range Examiner. 
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use to which the plantings were subjected. 
The December population was recorded as 
follows for these areas: 1935, 34 acres per 
deer; 1936, 11 acres per deer; 1937, 7 acres 
per deer; 1938, 8 acres per deer. 


Twelve hundred of the planted trees were 
marked by stakes for record purposes and 
seventeen examinations were made of these 
during the past five-year period. These ex- 
aminations have brought to light some very 
interesting facts. 91% of the pine trees and 
36% of the spruce trees are dead on the 
twenty acres not fenced. By way of con- 
trast, 11% of the pines and 20% of the spruce 
are dead from frost and other causes inside 
the fences. Perhaps the greatest difference 
is shown in the condition of the trees. The 
average height of the unfenced pine is 4.6 
inches and for spruce 6.6 inches. (Measure- 
ments taken on May 3, 1938). The protected 
trees average 24 inches for pine and 20 inches 
for spruce. Not a single tree in the unpro- 
tected area is considered to be thrifty and 
continued browsing will mean the complete 
elimination of the planted trees. Damage 
occurs only in the winter months and the 
very concerted attack on the coniferous 
species probably indicates a lack of more 
desirable browse. 


In an effort to find out if the same effects 
were prevailing upon the regeneration of 
native tree species, a stem count was made 
inside and outside a deer-proof exclosure 
in the vicinity of Marienville, in Forest 
County. The Forest County area was fenced 
early in 1936 before the growing season had 
begun. This area was also an old burn, quite 
open and heavily browsed during the winter. 


An indication of the effect of continued graz- 
ing was obtained by counting the number of 
stems and clumps of woody plants below a 
height of 5 feet and comparing the results 
found inside and outside the fence. Op the 
acre under fence there were nine tree 
species making up a total of 303 clumps and 
single stems. An equal area outside had 
only seven species with a total of 140 stems, 
The number of stems of ironwood was iden. 
tical inside and out, but since this is a specie, 
little touched by deer, it serves as evidence 
that the lesser number of the other specie 
outside was caused by over-browsing, 


The shrub species comprised of willow, 
elderberry, dogwood, gooseberry and black. 
berry, exhibit even a greater difference: the 
number inside was 211 as against 42 outside 


As with the planted trees, however, the 
greatest difference was exhibited in condi. 
tion, the protected plants being much more 
thrifty than the unprotected ones. The above 
data was collected in November 1938, 


On August 24, 1939, a similar examination 
was made on and adjacent to a fenced area 
in Corydon Township, McKean County, 
Except for laurel and huckleberry, every 
stem was counted for woody species between 
one foot and five feet in height. The laure 
and huckleberry were counted as clumps, 
This area, unlike the one near Marienville 
was only moderately used at the time it was 
fenced in 1936. The change is not one of 
recovery, but of loss through excessive 
browsing outside the fence. Plants protected 
from the deer are also much more vigorow, 
A casual glance at the area within and with 


(Continued on Page 29) 





Browsing was heavy on all outside areas. 
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HIS MAJESTY THE RINGNECK 


HE first effective stocking of Ringneck 

Pheasants in the United States was made 
in the early 1880’s by J udge Denny of Oregon 
who was then the U. S. Consul to Shanghai. 
He sent a number of birds from China to be 
released in Oregon where they seem to have 
thrived from the beginning. They were the 
Eastern Chinese Ringneck, and this variety 
seems to have been used almost entirely for 
early stocking in the western part of the 


country. 


In the eastern states the first birds were 
the so-called English Ringnecks which were 
a cross-bred bird; the result of stocking sev- 
eral varieties on English Estates over a 
period of years. 


While pheasants had been reared for hun- 
dreds of years in England, little was known 
of the subject on this side of the Atlantic. 
A few wealthy men had imported English 
gamekeepers to raise birds on their estates 
for their own shooting, but the cost kept the 
average man out of the game. However, a 
few breeders started raising pheasants as a 
hobby and at considerable expense of time 
and money, and finally began to have some 
success. The writer procured his first pheas- 
ants in 1924 and soon found there was very 
little information to be had regarding their 
care. The successful breeders acted as if 
they had some carefully guarded secret 
method of raising them, and more or less 
looked upon themselves as supermen, or at 
least wanted the novice to look upon them 
as such. We now know there were no secret 
formulas. 


The early breeders had their troubles, how- 
ever, in learning to rear them successfully. 
They also found that they had no market 
for their birds. In many states they could 
not lawfully sell them even for food. How- 
ever, through the efforts of certain sports- 
men, several states began stocking them ex- 
perimentally to help out the native game 


By ROBERT STERLING 


which was no longer able to hold its own 
against the army of hunters in the field. In 
the course of time the demand exceeded the 
supply, which led to the establishment of 
State Game Farms. Pheasants then had 
about the same standing as “Grandmother’s 
Chickens” in regards to the type and variety. 
Anything with a ring around its neck was a 
ringneck pheasant. 


Of late breeders have begun to breed their 
birds more to the true type as found in their 
native land. There are twenty odd varieties 
of the ringneck family in their pure wild 
state, and- while most differences between 
them are of interest only to the scientist, 
each has certain characteristics which dis- 
tinguish it from its relatives. 


In Asia they range from the Black Sea to 
Japan, a distance of almost 5500 miles. How- 
ever, there are only six varieties that are 
commonly found today on American game 
farms. The Mongolian, Chinese, Black Neck, 
Formosan, Japanese Versicolor, and the 
Melanistic Mutant. The latter originated in 
England and is a mutation of the true ring- 
neck. In the writer’s opinion the Mongolian 
is the cream of the crop; darker in color, 
bigger, stronger and well able to withstand 
our coldest winters. It sets well for the dog 
and loses no time in getting away when 
flushed. The Chinese is smaller, lighter in 
color and a great runner. The Black Neck 
is the common pheasant of England, having 
been introduced there by the Romans over 
a thousand years ago. They seem to lay 
better than the Chinese and are inclined to 
stay closer to the point where they were re- 
leased. The Formosan is very light in color 
and has not been extensively stocked, but is 
a very desirable bird in captivity. They are 
the earliest layers of all and are of a quiet 
disposition. The Versicolor is green in color, 
and has no ring. It is very wild in captivity 
and even more rattlebrained than the 





Photo by Gordon Krieble 
Thousands of ringneck pheasants are raised on State Game Farms and released in Pennsylvania 
annually; others are purchased to supplement the farm-reared stock. 


Chinese, flying against the pen at the least 
disturbance. It has not been stocked exten- 
sively if at all. The Mutant is a beautiful 
bird; the hens are dark brown and appear 
black from a distance. The cock is deep 
dark green with no ring. They set well for 
the dog and are fast flyers, but the main 
objection is the difficulty in distinguishing 
the sexes when flushed. 


I believe that most sportsmen will agree 
that some progress has been made in im- 
proving the pheasant as a sporting bird. How 
often we have heard the remark that shoot- 
ing pheasants was like shooting chickens. 
There was no sport in it. We don’t hear 
that so much any more. Mr. Ringneck has 
become naturalized; he has learned how to 
look out for himself. There may be some 
objections to him, but say what we will, if 
it had not been for him, about the only bird 
shooting we would have today would be 
crows and starlings because our Bobwhites 
are barely holding their own in the face of 
intensive farming, stray cats, vermin, and 
foodless winters. 

Pheasant raising is out of experiment stage, 
several companies are making special feeds, 
and modern equipment makes it possible to 
produce almost any number required. The 
same cannot be said of the Bobwhite. They 
are subject to so many diseases and the cost 
of rearing and holding them is rather greater 
than the private enterprise can usually stand. 
However, there is no great danger of their 
dying out, as sufficient ones are produced 
yearly for seed stock to keep them going. 


The Ruffed Grouse present a greater prob- 
lem, as they are not raised in large numbers 
as yet. Much experimental work remains to 
be done. Even though they can be produced 
and stocked it is a question whether they 
could ever be brought back to the farming 
sections of our state. The same is not alto- 
gether true of the wild turkey, however, 
which is being reared and stocked success- 
fully. It is also a question whether the 
Hungarian Partridge is going to take a firm 
hold throughout the state. Some places they 
are reported as doing well, others not so 
good. The Chukar Partridge is a fine bird, 
but it is doubtful if it will succeed anywhere 
but in the mountainous sections, which leaves 
it strictly up to Mr. Ringneck to furnish us 
with a target and later with a very good 
meal. 


Perhaps out of the one hundred and twenty 
species of pheasants known, there are a large 
number that could probably be stocked in 
our own state if they can ever be produced 
in numbers that would make it worthwhile. 
The Reeves Pheasant has been stocked, but 
reports on it seem to be few. It is a beauti- 
ful bird with yellow plumage edged in black 
and a tail three to four feet long. In cen- 
tral China it inhabits mountain regions. It is 
a slower breeder than the ringneck. It is a 
strong, fast flyer and will sometimes fly for 
miles when flushed. 


Much has been said on the subject of 
pheasants killing rabbits. Probably certain 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Jane MacMullen of Wilkensbure, 
examining the .22 calibre rifle they used in the Junior Rifle School matches at 
Camp Perry, Ohio. 


ee UNS, like everything else, need intel- 

ligent care. The life of most all fire- 
arms depends entirely on the care given 
them, rather than on the number of times 
they have been fired. Very few firearms 
have ever been ‘worn out’, but the number 
that has been ‘rusted out’ is legion. 


“Guns are made from steel and steel is 
made from iron ore, plus a small percentage 
of other chemicais. Rust is the reverse 
process of making steel, that is, the chemical 
transition of steel back to ore from which it 
was made. 


“When you observe a rust spot on your 
gun, carefully remove it. You will find that 
where this rust spot was, there is now a 
‘pit’ or pockmark. A part of your gun bar- 
rel has been changed to iron ore; that part 
of your gun is gone; it cannot be replaced. 
A ‘pit’ in the barrel or bore of a gun is bad 
medicine; a number of ‘pits’ ruin the accuracy 
of the arm. 


“Clean steel will rust if exposed to the 
atmosphere—it will rust if it comes in contact 
with acids, such as perspiration or residue 
left in the barrel from shooting, if the 
priming is of the old style. So the obvious 
thing to do is to protect the arm from these 
destructive agencies—not a difficult job at 
all, but one that must be understood and 
promptly done. 


*From John Mock’s column in the Pittsburgh Press. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


Pa., and Norma Traub of Sandusky, Ohio, 


Inside of Gun 


“When we get inside the gun we strike a 
more complicated procedure. The actions of 
firearms that are to be used during warm or 
mild weather may be lubricated with a good 
gun oil, but when they are used in weather 
from 20 degrees on down to sub-zero tem- 
peratures, the hunter is struck with a real 
problem. Ordinary lubrication, in fact, any 
kind of lubrication cannot be used, especi- 
ally on bolt action rifles with their long firing 
pins. Common oil congeals to a stiffness that 
will not permit the firing pin to properly 
strike the primer, resulting in a misfire— 
there are plenty of deer hunters who will 
testify to this fact. 


“The deer hunter will do well to com- 
pletely dismantle his action, wash the parts 
thoroughly in gasoline, then use pure sperm 
oil and very LIGHTLY wipe the parts and 
reassemble. The. arm will function in very 
severe weather if treated in this manner. 


“Except for deer hunting in zero weather 
most all rifles and repeating shotguns can 
have the actions smoothed up by using a 
compound of oil and atomized graphite, such 
as “Gun Slick.” The amateur will do well 
to take his fine double gun to a competent 
gunsmith for proper lubrication of the action. 


“But the important phase of any firearm 
is its bore. The gun will shoot no better than 
the condition of the inside of the barrel, be 
it shotgun, rifle or revolver. Had Moses been 
a sports writer around 20 years ago he very 


JANUARY 


Keep Your 
Gun in Shape 


By Walter D. Perry” 


A great many young people today know 
better how to handle and take care of 
firearms than grownups. Many sports. 
men’s groups organize rifle clubs for 
young boys and girls, yet never try to im- 
prove their own skill and efficiency. 


aptly could have written: “By the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou keep thy bore clean.” 


Outside of Gun 


“We begin with the outside. The metal 
parts have been ‘blued,’ which makes them 
rust resisting, but not rust proof. This takes 
in all forms of firearms, shotguns, hand 
guns and rifles. 


“About all that is necessary is to clean them 
with gasoline, and wipe the surface thorough- 
ly with a cloth that has been saturated with 
a good gun oil. Winchester, Remington and 
Savage gun oil or Antirust are all good 
Never risk 3 in 1 oil as the body is too light, 
and will not give proper protection. Three 
in one oil has many uses, but keep it off 
your gun. If one desires to condition a gun 
for laying away for an indefinite period, say 
from one season to another, then this outside 
treatment should be heavier; use a good gun 
grease. 


“The care of the gun stock and forend, 
which are constructed from wood, needs 4 
different treatment. There are two methods 
of finishing a stock, one is known as an oil 
finish, the other as a gloss finish. The oil 
finish is obtained by frequent applications of 
boiled linseed oil, which is permitted to dry, 
and is then rubbed down until all the pores 
in the wood are filled. This is a very durable 
finish. To brighten this up it is only neces 
sary to give it another application of ol 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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BRIAR SHY 


EM STONE pushed his feet against the 
Li railing of the porch until the legs of his 
chair weakened precariously and screeched a 
warning protest. As he settled into position 
his bones cracked comfortably because Lem 
was getting old. 


“Folks spend a lot of money these days on 
what they call trainin’ dogs,” he rasped be- 
tween puffs on an old briar. “’Taint neces- 
sary. In my time a dog just hunted and was 
plenty good enough.” 


Sam Slemper reclining as comfortably as 
he could on the top step, with his head 
cushioned against the soft pine rail post, 
nodded in solemn agreemen. Sam’s shoes 
were off because he felt better that way. 


“That remark go for Jack here?” he asked 
suddenly. 


At the sound of his name, Jack slowly 
opened a blood-shot eye, half cocked a torn 
ear and beat a delicate tattoo on the piazza 
floor with his bony tail. 


“It goes for Jack and any other dog in 
these parts,” Lem replied. “Just take this 
here pointer. Why when he was six months 
old he was picking up birds like nobody’s 
business. By the time he was full grown he 
pointed and brought back with the best of 
them. Of course, that’s been quite a while 
back but he’s still got enough in him to 
satisfy most gunners what really like to 
shoot.” 


Jack twitched a shoulder spasmodicaily and 
finally raised his head to look back at his 
left quarter speculatively. He made a half- 
hearted attempt to bite at the sting in his 
bony frame, then thought better of it and 
resumed his quiet slumber with a resounding 
sigh. 

Jack was well along in years but his bone 
and fine head marked him for a great bird 
dog. How he came to these parts was a 
seldom discussed mystery. That he was Lem’s 
dog was enough. He had a deep chest and 
nicely set ears, a liver ticked pattern with 
a couple of large brown spots running over 
his-head and spilling down over his rump. 
His feet were big, large firm pads. Nice 
paws to hold but maybe a bit too nice for 
rough going. 

“Seems to me I heard you had trouble with 
Jack when he was a pup,” Sam ventured 


softly, his eyes turning slowly to look up at 
Lem. 


“That wasn’t no trouble,” Lem _ replied 
sruffly. “Just goes to prove a dog can 
straighten himself out given half a chance.” 


“Still it seems I remember when Jack 
wasn't all he should have been,” Sam re- 
plied, scratching an ear thoughtfully. 


_Lem looked around cautiously for possible 
listeners. 


¥ ‘Twasn’t anything to be ashamed for,” he 
replied, “but we don’t speak of it much ’cause 
Jack here is a bit sensitive. Yet if you ain’t 
heard I might take time to sort of sketch the 
Story for you.” 


Sam yawned and slowly closed his eyes. 


ROBERT OSBORNE STEELE 


“Times meant nothing to you for the past 
ten years, Lem, and I ain’t a braggin’ when 
I say I could easy spare a minutes or so 
between now and spring plantin’,’” Sam 


mumbled softly. 


Satisfied that he had a patient listener, Lem 
thrust his thumbs through his suspenders, 
ejected an experienced stream of saliva and 
fixed his gaze on the porch rafters overhead. 


“It’s nigh on twelve years since I first laid 
eyes on Jack,” he commenced, turning his 
mind back to that fall when he first appeared 
at the Corners with the gawky pup in tow. 


“In those days most folks in these parts 
had hound dogs if they had any dog at all,” 
he went on, “the English bird hadn’t been 
interduced hereabouts as yet and what bird 
shooting there was, such as grouse and part- 
ridge was done without the aid of man’s best 
friend.” 


Sam grunted approval of these statements 
and Jack, seeming to know that his history 
was being unfolded, tucked his chin between 
his paws and eyed Lem respectfully. 


“IT got Jack in sort of a business deal,” Lem 
continued. “Part payment of an old debt,” 
he explained. “He hails from the Carolinas 
and the man that sent him claimed he would 
be the world’s best.” 


Lem paused to pat the burning embers in 
his pipe affectionately. 

“That first season,” he went on, “I was 
mighty careful how the pup was treated. In 
fact I shot over him alone all the first part. 
Sort of breaking him in you know, but let- 
ting the dog use his own judgment. 


“It was toward the end of the year that I 
took him out with a couple of fellows just 
to show them what a real bird dog could do. 
Course I might have bragged a bit too much 
and laid myself open for some horse play 
but I never suspected the trouble I was 
headin’ for. 


“It might never have happened if one of 
the Smart Alecks hadn’t suggested quail 
down in the berry swamp. But that’s what 
they did and so off we go to test Jack on 
quail in the damnedest rough stuff you ever 
laid eyes on.” 


~~ PAINE TAN AEA LN 0s Nite heen ROHN, oS 


Sam squinted up through half shut eyes. 


“That swamp ain’t fit for human walking 
not alone taking a short haired dog,” he 
remarked. 


“Right you are,” Lem agreed, “but being 
puffed up with what Jack had shown me in 
the meadows I figured he’d look even better 
in rough going.” 


Sam settled back into position with a dis- 
gusted frown. 


“Maybe I don’t have to tell you what hap- 
pened,” Lem continued, “because the story 
came out pretty straight, but at any rate 
Jack started off like a house afire. We came 
right on a covey at the edge of the swamp 
and he stood the boys on their ears, pointed 
the covey, returned what we knocked down 
and then picked up the singles one after the 
other. It was swell work but these fellows 
weren’t satisfied. No, we must go in the 
berry patch, and then the trouble started.” 


Lem reached down and scratched the poin- 
ter reassuredly on the head. 


“It was tough even getting into the bog,” 
he went on slowly, “because the brush and 
briars made a solid cover of four feet high. 
With our coats and heavy boots we didn’t 
mind much but pretty soon Jack started to 
act sort of funny. He hung around my heels. 
He’d go off on a short stretch and come back. 
I did my best to find some open spots in 
there but there just wasn’t any. To make 
matters worse, all sorts of game started com- 
ing up and Jack was worse than useless. 
He tried to get around the bushes but it was 
no go. They were just too thick. Finally he 
whimpered out loud and quit.” 


Lem cleared his throat before he continued. 


“Briar shy, that’s what he was. Call it any 
other name you care to but that’s still it. 
When I carried the pup out of that swamp 
those fellows jeered and laughed. I ain’t 
telling you who it was because they don’t 
live here any more. Well, when I got out 
in the field again, I examined Jack. His feet 
were plenty bloody and the thorns and briars 
had cut his head like so many knives. He 
groaned when he walked and he carefully 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Pennsylvania sportsmen have again bene- 
fitted through the Pittman-Robertson Federal 
Aid to Wildlife Restoration Act. Approval 
was recently given the Game Commission’s 
Land Acquisition Project No. 7-L, which pro- 
vides for the purchase of 16,5023 acres of 
good game territory, made up of twenty 
tracts distributed through 11 counties of the 
State. The total cost of the project, includ- 
ing land, survey of boundary lines, title 
abstracting and conveyancing is estimated to 
be $71,154.84. 

Under the Federal Aid Act, 75% of the 
project costs is borne by the Government 
and 25% by the Commission. Federal Funds 
are provided by the tax on firearms, shells 
and cartridges. The annual receipts from this 
10% excise tax aggregate approximately 
$2,750,000.00. Of this the Congress appro- 
priated $1,500,000.00 for Federal aid in wild- 
life restoration. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940, Pennsylvania’s portion of this 
amounts to $71,366.13, of which $53,366.13 has 
been allocated to Land Acquisition Project 
No. 7-L. Following are the tracts of land 
included in this project. 








County Grantor Acreage 
Bradford Marion F. Lewis..... 694.0 
Centre E. S. Bennett........ 613.0 
Crawford-Erie A. S. Kennedy Est... 240.0 

A. S. Kennedy Est... 390.0 
(3 adjoining Receiver, 2nd Nat'l 
tracts) Bank of Erie...... 1,084.0 
Huntingdon R.D.&J.F. Whitsel.. 619.5 
(2 adjoining ey.” ae 414.5 
tracts) Lily F. Seneff....... 1,380.0 
Luzerne BM BANE c cnsscens 1,866.0 
(2 adjoining Luzerne Ochre Mfg. 
tracts) Seater arae 1,241.0 
Luzerne Pe ee ee ee 1,495.0 
(3 adjoining Consolidated Real 
tracts) SS 6 ee 375.0 
Luzerne Se 2) Se ee 820.0 
Sullivan J. Harvey, etal...... 848.0 
Venango Harrietta H. Stewart 107.6 
(3 adjoining Laura McKenzie, etal 131.8 
tracts) Alfred M. Smith..... 46.9 
Perry and Vance B. McCormick, 
Cumberland CEU oaks aces Chis 900.0 
Indiana Farmers and Miners 
eee SIO i os vs.000 2,700.0 
(2 adjoining John C. Arnold...... 536.0 
tracts) 
16,502.3 
Hearing someone in the family remark 


there was a rabbit near his woodpile, Gideon 
Hartman, of Chambersburg, dropped razor 
and brush, and with lather dripping from 
his face, caught up his shotgun. He resumed 
shaving—after bagging the bunny. 


A conservation museum and demonstration 
area was recently completed and dedicated 
at Caledonia State Park, near Shippensburg, 
by the National Youth Administration, and 
the State Department of Forests and Waters. 
In the Museum are housed exhibits con- 
tributed by various state departments, in- 
cluding the Fish and Game Commissions, 
Forests and Waters, State Planning Board, 
State Department of Agriculture, U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service, National Youth Ad- 
ministration and the U. S. Army Engineers. 


The area surrounding the Museum will 
ultimately be laid out with nature trails 
planted to common Pennsylvania trees, shrubs 
and other plants. These trails will lead to 
various practical demonstration areas such 
as game refuges, stream improvement and 
soil erosion projects, forest demonstration 
areas, etc. 





Game Protector E. W. Carpenter, Jamison City, 
holding a golden eagle which he captured in that 
section. 


According to a report from the Hawk 
Mountain Sanctuary Association nearly 20,- 
000 hawks were reported during September 
and October along the migratory route in 
the vicinity of Drehersville, Schuylkill 
County, Pennsylvania. Quoting from the 
association’s report: “Fifty-two bald eagles 
have appeared over the sanctuary thus far, 
more than in either 1937 or 1938. An in- 
spiring migration took place October 24 when 
1144 red-tailed hawks, 59 red-shoulders and 
5 golden eagles passed majestially down the 
ridge. A remarkable migration of blue jays 
began September 24 and lasted fifteen days, 
reaching its peak Otober 21 with 1535 birds. 
Many observers were thrilled to see a raven 
on October 14 and two more on the morning 
of the 15th. Many geese and other waterfowl 
also were observed during October. Many 
observers remarked about the unusual num- 


National attention has been drawn to the 
legal conflict involving the U. S. Forest 
Service and the Department of Conservation 
and Development of the State of North 
Carolina, concerning certain regulatory pow- 
ers in the management of game in the Pisgah 
National Forest. 


The Pisgah game case arose out of a 
disagreement between the two governments 
over the right of the Forest Service to re. 
move deer from the preserve to restock 
National Forest lands in other states. 


The Federal Authorities contended that the 
deer population had increased to such pro- 
portions in this area so as to be overcrowded 
in relation to available food supply, with 
resulting damage to existing vegetation and 
the threat of wholesale starvation. The Forest 
Service, to compete with such a problem, has 
been conducting regulated deer hunts in an 
effort to keep the deer population to the 
carrying capacity of the area. In these hunts, 
only the number of deer estimated to be 
necessary for removal to maintain the herd 
in balance may be taken. 


The Forest Service has also carried on a 
program of capturing and raising fawns to 
release in other National Forest areas where 
deer populations had declined. 


The authorities of the State of North Caro- 
lina endeavored to prove to the court that 
it has not relinquished its sovereignty over 
game within the state and power to enforce 
State Game Laws on federally-owned lands, 
although agents for the U. S. Government 
contend that the enabling act passed by the 
1915 General Assembly, of North Carolina, 
ceded state sovereignty and that subsequent 
legislation, of that body, in 1935 and 1939 
did not rescind the early action. 

The Federal Court for the Eastern District 
of North Carolina, having heard the case 
presented, rendered a decision in favor of the 
Federal Authorities. It is assumed, however, 
that the North Carolina authorities will carry 
the case to the U. S. Supreme Court. 


The Pisgah case is the second of its kind 
on record. The first ended in 1923 when the 
U. S. Supreme Court held that Arizona Game 
Authorities could not prevent the removal of 
a number of mule deer from Kaibab Plateau, 
to which they were confined by natural 
boundaries of Grand Canyon. 





The Biological Survey received during this 
session of Congress the largest appropriation 
it has ever had in its history, namely $4053, 
691. Previous appropriations, at least prior 
to 1938, seldom reached the two million mark. 








ber of ruffed grouse; wild turkeys also were 
occasionally seen. The association to dat 
has listed 144 species of birds seen on oF over 
the sanctuary during the fall season since 
1934. 
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TRAPPER’S PAGE » » » By Douglas Wade 


HIS special page for trappers and fur- 

dealers was introduced in the December, 
1939, issue of the GAME NEWS. At the 
time this copy was prepared, that issue had 
not yet been released. Consequently, we do 
not as yet know how many trappers and fur- 
dealers may have decided to make contri- 
butions to the section. Thus, for this issue, 
the editor has prepared a brief review of 
some subjects considered timely. 


During the last session of the Legislature, 
certain new laws and clarification of former 
laws relating to trapping were put into effect. 
As these enactments are designed to benefit 
trappers and to promote annual cropping of 
surplus and prime animals, it is to the best 
interests of trappers and fur-dealers not only 
to understand the laws, but to observe them. 


The fact that reforms are needed in the 
upper brackets of the fur-buying field is 
well known. It is the opinion of the writer, 
as well as many other persons who have 
spent time studying the trapping and fur- 
buying field, that many of the needed re- 
forms can be brought about. In the main, 
this is obviously an interstate, or Federal, 
undertaking. Thus, it is the purpose of this 
report to discuss only those reforms ap- 
plicable to Pennsylvania. 


A few trappers have made a practice of 
setting traps before the proper legal season. 
This action should cease and any persons 
who know of such violations should willingly 
report them to the proper authorities. Furs 
caught before the season are usually not 
prime and are subject to “slipping” if not 
properly taken care of. Such furs, when 
released on the market, are very often 
classified as trash and in many cases re- 
jected. It is very easy for any region, or 
State, to get a bad name among the larger 
fur-dealers, if too many unprime or worth- 
less pelts are sent in from the district. Then 
too, the trappers who engage in pre-season 
trapping do not receive full value for their 
efforts and if apprehended in their illegal 
acts, they will be subject to the penalties 
provided by law. They are putting not only 
themselves “on the spot” but also the dealers 
who buy such furs. Furthermore, they are 
giving that region in which they operate an 
undesirable reputation. 


Another law that is being broken by many 
trappers is that which makes it unlawful to 
set traps in holes or closer than five feet 
from any hole or den which may be occupied 
by a fur-bearing animal or predator. (This 
restriction does not now apply to under- 
water sets, that is, when trap is placed com- 
pletely under water in or near the mouth 
of a hole). It has been found that many 
inexperienced trappers, particularly young 
boys, are ignorant of this law, and that 
many others are under the impression that 
when they trap on their own grounds they 
can make sets in holes. The law applies 
whether one is setting on his own lands or 
those controlled by others. The older, ex- 
perienced trappers should make it a point to 
instruct the young, inexperienced individuals 
to obey the laws. It should be obvious to all 


who have engaged in any amount of trapping 
that much game has been saved since it was 
made illegal to set traps within five feet of 
holes. Trappers should, however, use dis- 
cretion and refrain from making trail sets in 
rabbit runways. 

This season it is legal to take skunks and 
opossums by use of lights such as are ordin- 
arily carried in the hand or on the person, 
or lawful firearms. The old adage, “give 
them an inch, and they’ll take a mile”, seems 
aptly applicable to this law, for reports have 
been filtering in to the effect that many 
persons have taken skunks and opossum, by 
the use of car lights when driving. Such 
methods are not legal except in the limits 
of cities and boroughs and within two hun- 
dred yards adjacent to the boundaries, or 
limits, thereof. 

Section 607 of the Game Law states: “It is 
unlawful for any person to disturb the traps 
of another, or to take a fur-bearing animal, 
raccoon or predator from the traps of an- 
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Thousands of muskrats are trapped and sold to fur 
dealers within the Commonwealth annually. The 
muskrat is our most abundant fur-bearer. 


other, unless specifically authorized by the 
owner”. The penalty, upon conviction, is 
twenty-five dollars for each offense. 


Trap and catch stealing is apparently on 
the increase, but here again, the solution lies 
many times with the trappers themselves. 
Very often they know who the culprits are, 
but fail to report them to the proper authori- 
ties. Remember the old Chinese proverb, 
“He who turns his eyes away from acts of 
evil is party to such acts.” 





At a special meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Trappers’ Association held at Curwensville, 
on September 17, 1939, the following measures 
were approved and adopted: 


That the use of the steel trap in taking 
wild animals be permitted by law from 
October 10 to the last day of February only, 
except that the landowner or lessee may 
use traps at any time when necessary to 


control depredating animals; and that the 
payment of bounty on predatory wildlife be- 
come coincidental. 


That the raccoon be reclassified to its 
original status of fur-bearing animal; and 
that raccoon trapping be lawful in accord- 
ance with raccoon hunting. 


That the fur-takers (trappers, raccoon hun- 
ters, fox hunters) be issued a license to be 
called the Fur-taker License, and the monies 
so derived to be separate of the Game Fund 
and to be called the Fur Fund, and these 
monies to be used exclusively for the re- 
quirements appurtenant thereto; viz: Issuance 
of licenses, fur laws enforcement, restora- 
tion and distribution of fur-bearing animals, 
education, and related matters. 


Additional monies as derived from fur- 
dealers licenses, violations of fur laws, and 
similar, to become the property of the Fur 
Fund. 


This Association recognizes the value of the 
fur-bearing animals in more than just mone- 
tary terms. It is particularly interested in teach 
ing the sportsman-hunter the positive facts 
about fur-bearing animals. 


Officers for the year of 1939-40 are as fol- 
lows: President, S. V. Sedlak, Winburne, 
Clearfield County; vice-president, L. E. Close, 
Emporium, Cameron County; secretary- 
treasurer, Ed. Danko, 133 Whyel Avenue, 
Uniontown, Fayette County. 


Directors: District 1, Kermit L. Stearns, 
Cambridge Springs, Crawford County; Dis- 
trict 2, Harry Lawrence, 1109 Loraine Avenue, 
New Castle, Lawrence County; District 3, 
Andrew Ewart, Carmichaels, Greene County; 
District 4, M. L. Scott, Weedville, Elk County; 
District 5, Edward W. Cox, 1326 Mifflin Street, 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon County; District 6, 
Byron Cottrell, Galeton, R. D., Potter County; 
District 7, Earl Ward, Orangeville, Columbia 
County; District 8, Robert D. Lauver, Thomp- 
sontown, Juniata County; District 9, L. F. 
Smith, Gouldsboro, Pike County; District 10, 
John Megashko, 412 Scotch Hill, Drifton, 
Luzerne County; District 11, M. C. Boyer, 
Pillow, Dauphin County; and District 12, 
Eugene R. Hill, 6772 Marshall Road, Upper 
Darby, Delaware County. 





“CONSERVATION .IN .THE .UNITED 
STATES” should be read by everyone inter- 
ested in the country’s national resources for 
it points the way toward the future preserve- 
tion of man’s existence. Prepared by the 
members of the faculty at Cornell University 
the volume embraces every field of conserva- 
tion, analyzes each perplexing problem, and 
outlines basic facts essential to an under- 
standing of those problems. Subjects covered 
include conservation of soil and water re- 
sources; of forests, parks and grazing lands; 
of wildlife; of mineral resources, etc. It is a 
book that should form a part of every sports- 
man’s library. It is published by the Com- 
stock Publishing Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Price $3.00. 
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SOME HIGHLIGHTS ON THE DEER SEASON 


The Commission’s photographer covered a lot of sections during the past deer season and acquired many pictures reminiscent of the hunt. Figure 1—A game 
protector checks a roster stuck against the rear window of an automobile—a practice employed by many day hunters who hunt in parties. Figure os 
Trailors, tents, trucks, in fact almost every conceivable type of camp can be seen in Pennsylvania’s deer woods. Truck outfit shown belongs to a group © 
fellows from York County. Figure 3—Game protector looks inside a ‘‘house’’ built atop a small ‘‘pick-up’’ truck body. When the occupants sleep in 

outfit their heads are under the seat, and their larder consists of a shelf tacked on the back of the seat. Figure 4—Time out for lunch. Brewing coffee over 
a hastily built fire is a practice which should be discouraged unless done on open roads where every possible precaution can be taken to prevent forest fires. 
Figure 5—The protector checks a nice specimen as the successful hunter looks on. Figures 5-6—Thousands of automobiles lined the roads at the entrances 
te State Game lands and in many cases their owners apparently gave no consideration whatever to fellow hunters, for they completely blocked the gates 

and even the roads at some points. 
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can ee ere Clarion County boys, all brothers, achieved an enviable record last season, each bagging a nice sized bear. From left to right Joseph, James 

He ~tag~ Ar ware The animals killed weigh respectively 123, 187 and 180 pounds. Figure 2— Philip Llewyn, of Williamsport, with a fine specimen 

pee . “ near Buttonwood. Figure 38—Adam P. Klick, of Lebanon, bagged his quarry in Muncy Valley, Sullivan County. Figure 4—Woodie 

Strohl — John and Benjamin Scarborough, Williamsport, with a nice trophy bagged near Hillsgrove, Sullivan County, by Mr. Carter. Figure 5—E. B. 

s e, Chester Easton and Edward Nelson, another group of Williamsporters, with a two hundred pound brain bagged on Wallace Run Mountain in 
Lycoming County. 
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**Tick’’ setter owned by M. 


Sturges David, Mech- 
anicsburg, points a truckload of ringnecks liberated 
in Cumberland County last spring. 


LOST — On November 1, two red fox 
hounds in the Dixié Run Section, Morris 
Township, Tioga County. One male and one 
female; female with scar on hip and tail. 
Owner, William J. Garverick, 667 Green 
Street, Williamsport, Pa. 


LOST—On Route 404 between Williamsport 
and South Milton one duffle bag containing 
hunting clothes. If found communicate with 
John C. Ferrebee, 239 S. Second Street, St. 
Clair, Pa. Reward. 


STOLEN—A Model 64 Winchester, Serial 
No. 1116489, stolen from car in Monroe 
County about two miles above Harrison’s 
Park on Route 115. If found notify Stanley 
Pomicter, 606 Fellows Avenue, Breslau, Han- 
over Twp., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The following letter was received from Dr. 
L. B. Warren, 2701 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

“In 1936 or 1937, my wife and I picked up 
a badly wounded Gordon Setter, on Cale- 
donia Pike, about six miles south of Cale- 
donia. We drove back and forth to Medix 
Run road but did not see any car or hunters, 
and as it was about dark we brought the 
dog back with us as he would undoubtedly 
have died if we had left him. He followed us 
about a mile on the pike and fell down sev- 
eral times as he was going on three legs, and 
I finally stopped until he came up to us. His 
mouth was bloody foam and he was whining. 
He had been hit with 15 shotgun pellets and 
one hind leg and foot were badly swollen. 


“This seems a belated effort to find an 
owner, but I have always thought his owner 
might have shot him for disobedience. I have 
given him a good home but never hunted 
him, and I may have done both the owner 
and the dog an injustice by not trying to get 
them together as he seems a wonderful dog. 
There was no collar on him. Maybe a lost or 
stolen notice in the Pennsylvania Game News 
might get results. I am a subscriber.” 
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The Commission just completed payment 
of $28,921.49 to County Treasurers, Township 
School Districts and Township Road Districts 
in the form of Statutory Fixed Charges on 
State Game Lands and Game Farms in lieu 
of taxes for the year 1939. Last year the 
Commission paid $29,220.35 for these pur- 
poses. 


An erroneous opinion exists in many parts 
of the Commonwealth to the effect that local 
taxing authorities lose money when Game 
Lands and Game Propagation Farms are 
acquired by the Game Commission. It is true 
that when title for a tract of land becomes 
vested in the Commonwealth for use of the 
Game Commission, that tract is no longer 
subject to assessment for taxation purposes. 
However, there is a provision of law author- 
izing payment of a fixed charge of five cents 
per acre in lieu of taxes for each acre owned 
in the respective counties. This five cents is 
divided into three parts; one cent being paid 
to the County Treasurer for county uses, two 
cents to the respective Treasurers of Boards 
of School Directors, and two cents to the 
Treasurers of Boards of Road Supervisors. 


JANUARY 


When the Commission first started its Land 
Purchase Program, in 1920, it realized 4 
somewhat heavier taxation burden would be 
thrown onto the public if the Counties and 
Road and School Districts were not Te- 
imbursed for taxes customarily collected, jt 
therefore, on its own initiative, followed the 
example set by the Department of Forests 
and Waters by suggesting the enactment of a 
law providing for payment by the Game 
Commission of Statutory Fixed Charges jn 
lieu of taxes, in the same manner and in 
the same amount already in effect for State 
Forest Lands. 


Of the $29,921.49 the Commission just paid 
out, $5,983.68 went to the County Treasurers 
of 56 counties to be used for ordinary county 
expenses. 


A total of $11,971.72 was paid to the Treas. 
urers of Boards of School Directors ang 
$11,966.09 to the Treasurers of Boards of Road 
Supervisors of 290 townships. 


Payments made to the respective Counties 
and Townships are indicated as follows: 
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AMOUNT PAID TO | 
Treasurer Treasurer Number 
COUNTY County Township | Township Total of 
| Treasurer School Road Townships 
District District 
\(le per acre) | (2c peracre) | (2c per acre) 
Bemetreme fc ose eas $ 24.17 3 48.34 | $ 48.34 $ 120.85 3 
Beaver b der gae ath .28 -56 -56 1.40 1 
ee 333.58 667.17 667.17 1,667.92 15 
Berks .... tke 64.76 129.52 129.52 323.80 9 
_. aa ae Gs 68.81 137.62 137.62 344.05 6 
Bradford ...... ed 338.38 676.73 676.73 1,691.84 10 
ANCL. sak gas 24.07 48.17 48.17 120.41 5 
ET Sal oS ce 17.47 34.95 34.95 87.37 3 
ee eee 113.13 226.31 226.31 565.75 6 
Cameron ..... Fae 125.98 251.96 251.96 629.90 1 
Nr ‘ 55.08 110.16 110.16 275.40 2 
EY Siac aie <clet 232.21 464.36 464.36 1,160.93 7 
Chester ........ 5 9.06 18.12 18.12 45.30 1 
RIN. sci. ws chs 120.64 241.31 241.31 603.26 8 
Clearfield ...... me 223.30 446.61 446.61 1,116.52 12 
Clinton s ioe 105.71 211.43 211.43 528.57 2 
Columbia ........ 112.22 224.44 224.44 561.10 8 
Crawford ........ 56.96 113.91 1138.91 284.78 8 
eae 465.74 931.48 931.48 2,328.70 7 
| SAS 32.78 65.55 65.55 163.88 8 
Fayette ... oS 102.26 204.52 204.52 511.30 4 
Forest .... 70.57 141.14 141.14 362.85 2 
Franklin ......... 69.67 139.33 139.33 348.33 5 
re a 129.86 264.44 259.71 654.01 7 
Huntingdon ...... 150.48 300.93 300.93 752.34 16 
Seinen .......... 8.83 17.66 17.66 44.15 2 
SOMOrTSON 2... 2000% 226.31 452.63 452.63 1,131.57 1 
sd, Whe 40 0 61.19 122.39 122.39 305.97 5 
Lackawanna ....... 26.39 52.77 52.77 131.93 2 
Lancaster seen 49.43 98.57 97.67 245.67 5 
Lawrence .... 9 9.24 18.54 18.54 46.32 4 
Lebanon .. Ea ie 48.78 97.57 97.57 243.92 4 
Luzerne ..... ieee 157.73 315.45 315.45 788.63 7 
ene Pee 299.31 598.58 598.58 1,496.47 11 
McKean ee | 206.34 412.67 412.67 1,031.68 3 
Ee 8.46 16.92 16.92 42.30 1 
ee 20.86 41.69 41.69 104.24 4 
aor | 82.96 165.91 165.91 414.78 5 
Montgomery > 3.28 6.56 6.56 16.40 1 
SS ene 2.28 4.55 4.55 11.38 1 
Northumberland 50.48 100.97 100.97 252.42 4 
| Ura Sar 36.55 73.10 73.10 182.75 2 
ON cae ik | whee 16.78 33.57 33.57 83.92 2 
ES eee 121.78 243.54 243.54 608.86 6 
Schuylkill .. Wee 49.24 98.46 98.46 246.16 8 
err 112.01 224.01 224.01 560.03 7 
Sullivan ....... ss 412.03 | 824.09 824.09 2,060.21 6 
Susquehanna ve 77.92 155.85 155.85 389.62 6 
Ti0ga ....5. - 64.48 128.94 128.94 322.36 4 
ee ee 154.70 309.40 309.40 773.50 ll 
Warren ...... pees 248.97 497.94 497.94 1,244.85 6 
Washington .. “ 23.10 46.19 46.19 115.48 2 
ee RRNA 24.02 48.03 48.03 120.08 1 
Westmoreland ...... 77.01 154.01 154.01 385.03 2 
Wyoming ........ 248.44 496.89 496.89 1,242.22 3 
fara 7.61 16.21 16.21 38.03 3.8 
Totals: 66 Counties... | $5,983.68 | $11,971.72 $11,966.09 | $29,921.49 | 290 
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“A lady that lives near Game Lands No. 33 
said that when she returned home one even- 
ing there were two little animals on the 
porch. She didn’t know what they were, 
but one was black, and the other was black 
trimmed in white.”—-Game Protector Elmer 
Pilling, Centre County. 


“On Saturday, November 18, while feeding 
ducks at the spillway I counted 318 geese in 
the vicinity of Glenn Island, west of the 
spillway. This is the largest number of geese 
we have ever seen in this area during the fall 
migration.”—Game Protector Burt Oudette, 
Crawford County. 


“On Sunday, November 19, I found in 
Refuge 507 where a bear had dragged a large 
doe deer (which had been hit by a car and 
was not fit for food) about one-half mile, 
and had eaten a large part of the hind quar- 
ters..—Game Protector Chester Siegel, Ly- 
coming County. 


“We have a great many bears on Game 
Lands No. 12. There was a light snow the 
first day of bear season, and I observed where 
different bears took refuge in Refuge 12.”— 
Game Protector Walter Zellers, Bradford 
County. 


Luke Stuegeon, 17, of McGees Mills, one 
of those farm boys who know most of the 
deer of their neighborhood by their first 
names, was one of the nimrods who made 
his “kill” on the opening day of the current 
season. 


He hunted on the farm of his uncle, Luther 
Mott, where he had been reared, and used 
an old Spanish-American war single-shot 
rifle. 

Approaching a wooded thicket on the farm 
he saw a movement in the bushes and the 
head of a ruminant protruded. Luke fired 
and the animal dropped to its knees. He fired 
again and it rolled over. Thrilling with ex- 
citement, Luke rushed to his kill and found 
the quivering carcass of his uncle’s 8-year-old 
blooded Guernsey bull. 


The Metropolitan Edison Company, of 
Reading, Pa, is to be highly commended 
for its attempt to make its hunter-employees 
safety conscious. The company mimeograph- 
ed and distributed to them during the past 
season the ten safety commandments pre- 
pared by the Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturer’s Institute. 


“I was surprised one evening this week 
upon investigating the blatting of a deer to 
find a young buck making all the noise. He 
was stamping and pawing the ground, shak- 
ing his head and thrusting with his horns, 
all the while making a noise like that of a 
bull, only more subdued, on the rampage. 
His motions were impressive, but his ‘roar’ 


was not.”—-Game Protector L. B. Rosenkrans, 
Elk County. 
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“Swan migration has been extra heavy this 
fall. Two hundred ninety-seven swans were 
counted passing over Ford Island from 7:00 
A. M., to 8:30 A. M. on Sunday morning, 
October 29. 


“The following species of ducks are at the 
Refuge at this time—Mallards, Blacks, Pin- 
tails, Shovellers, Lesser Scaups, Buffle-heads, 
Widgeon, Green-winged Teal, Grebes and 
Loons. To date no Red-heads or Canvas- 
backs have been noticed. 


“A covey of 19 quail is working on the 
food plot planted south of Track No. 100. This 
is the first time quail have been observed 
in that area.”—Game Protector Burt Oudette, 
Crawford County. 


Control of gullies not only halts soil erosion 
but provides a haven for all species of wild- 
life. 
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Altoona High School students who indulge 
in hunting and who were given instruction 
in the practices of the chase at the school, 
have been getting results during the deer 
season. Six students in the senior class re- 
ported recently that each has brought down 
a deer. They hunted in the wilds of Hunting- 
don, Centre and Cambria Counties. 


“On the opening day of the big game sea- 
son, Mr. Edward Lhots, 4917 Cypress Street, 
Pittsburgh, killed a six point buck which was 
still in the velvet. Only one spot on the 
horn showed any evidence of rubbing. This 
specimen was killed in the Warrior Ridge 
section within three miles of Huntingdon.”— 
John B. Sedam, Technician, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Photo courtesy of the Scranmtonian 


Utterly strange to North America, this South American ‘‘paca,’’ was killed on October 28 in 


a chickencoop at Nicholson, Wyoming County. 


Joe Kolijeski holds the animal, which was 


exhibited in front of the Tom Taylor Store, Linden Street, Scranton, where it attracted crowds 
of curious. The animal, identified by William Stanaka, assistant to Elizabeth Taylor, director 


of the Everhart Museum, is to be mounted and placed in the museum. 


It is believed to have 


escaped from a carnival or circus. 
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The Wyoming Game and Fish Commission 
will purchase a winter feeding ground for 
elk on the Gros Ventre River in Teton 


County, utilizing Federal Aid in Wildlife 


Restoration funds. 


Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration funds 
will be used by the North Dakota State 
Game and Fish Department to develop the 
Cedar Lake Refuge in the southwestern por- 
tion of the State. Waterfowl, Hungarian par- 
tridges, sharp-tailed grouse, and pheasants 
occur on the refuge. Improvements will be 
made so the area will provide better habitat 
for wildlife, including the planting of trees 
and shrubs to provide food and cover, and 
to control wind erosion. 


The West Virginia State Fish and Game 
Department has submitted a project calling 
for the purchase of 5,000 metal signs to be 
used in marking the 177 miles of boundaries 
on six State Refuges. 


The North Dakota State Game and Fish 
Department proposes the use of a portion of 
its Federal Aid funds to make improvements 
on the Dawson Refuge in the south central 
part of the State, east of Bismarck, to improve 
food, water, and cover conditions for pheas- 
ants, sharp-tailed grouse, Hungarian par- 
tridges, and waterfowl. 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission has 
set aside 50 acres of a farm owned by it in 
Lycoming County as a wildlife experiment 
station. A set of farm buildings, including a 
stone house, constitute the present improve- 
ments on the tract. 


Conservation clubs in Indiana released 
43,195 pheasants during 1939, four times the 
record of the previous year. The clubs had 
232 pheasant brooders in operation; also quite 
a few quail brooders. The Indiana Conserva- 
tion Commission provided the clubs with 45,- 
450 day-old chicks and the clubs turned out 
92.8%. 


During the past three months, nineteen 
game restoration areas have been constructed 
by game managers and other specialists of the 
Texas Game, Fish and Oyster Commission. 
These areas are intended for the restoration 
of quail, turkey, beaver, and muskrat. 


If foreign supplies of furs which normally 
furnish this country with a great part of the 
fur it uses are cut off by war conditions, the 
supply of American fur-producing animals 
will be in danger of depletion and in some 
instances exterminated, according to the U.S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey. 





Michigan contemplates several interesting 
wildlife studies in the near future—one on 
what happens to game and forest growths 
after fires; another a study of the Sharp- 
tailed grouse in the Upper Peninsula. The 
Sharp-tail, according to reports, is extending 
its range in northern Michigan. 
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The Fifth Annual North American Wildlife 
Conference will be held in Washington, D. C., 
March 18, 19, and 20 under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the American Wildlife Institute and 
the National Wildlife Federation. 


The American Wildlife Institute also will 
cooperate with the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion in the sponsorship of the third National 
Wildlife Restoration Week, which will be 
observed throughout the nation from March 
17 to 23, both dates inclusive. 


In the past the annual Wildlife Conference 
has been sponsored by the American Wild- 
life Institute and Wildlife Week has been 
under the sponsorship of the National Wild- 
life Federation. This year will mark the first 
time the two organizations have combined 
their efforts on both undertakings. 


The annual North American Wildlife Con- 
ferences bring together the leading authori- 
ties on wildlife management. During the 
three-day conclaves outstanding problems 
affecting wildlife are subjected to round- 
table discussions and the latest scientific 
developments in wildlife management tech- 
nique are disclosed. 


National Wildlife Restoration Week is 
marked by nation-wide participation which 
seeks to focus the attention of the country on 
the importance of preserving and restoring 
wildlife resources. 





With the experience gained as the result 
of its wild turkey restocking project of last 
year, and the information assembled from its 
wild turkey research project for additional 
guidance, Arizona will continue to live-trap 
and move native turkeys from selected areas 
where these fine game birds are relatively 
abundant to desirable ranges now badly in 
need of stocking. 
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While in Columbia County last summer Dr. Guy M. Graybill, of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, snapped this picture of a little fawn and kittens at the home of Melvin Fritz, § 





water. 
fall. 
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The Pennsylvania Game Commission has 
submitted a project providing for ecological 
investigations by which it desires to 
the exact food and cover requirements of hs — 
ringneck pheasant, Hungarian partridge, bob. 
white quail, and cottontail rabbit, and #.) 
methods by which the best food and 
conditions may be maintained under a §¢ 
wide management program. The problem 
will be approached from its physiologipal 
aspects and both field and laboratory st 
will be conducted. ‘ 

The results obtained from these investien 
tions, extending over a five year period, 
be used to determine a sound food and 
development program designed to 
Pennsylvania’s small game. 














The Maine Game Commission has pur 
chased a Stinson “Reliant” plane to perform 
an unusual year-round service—in summer it 
will drop young fish from the air to stock 
inland streams, while in winter hay ang 
other feeds will be distributed to snow-boung 
deer. 


Sassafras, the tree from whose aromatic 
roots the early pioneers brewed tea, becomes 
the thirty-ninth species of trees and shrubs 
now being tested for use as game cover and 
game food by the forestry and game divis. 
ions of the Department of Conservation of 
Michigan. 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission has 
elected to use a portion of its Federal Aid 
funds to study the relationship of nutrition 
and reproduction among white-tailed deer, 
Specifically it hopes to determine the normal 
rate of reproduction of the species, the 
normal sex ratio of the progeny, and the 
effect of varied food conditions on the rate of 
reproduction and on the progeny’s sex ratio, 
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He also observed the animal, a young buck, when he went through that section this 
It comes and goes to the Fritz home whenever the notion strikes it. 
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Eastern State Penitentiary inmates at Graterford study breeding 
of pheasants and quail, under direction of Ira J. Mills (inset), 
director of agricultural education at the prison. 


The Thomas Jefferson National Forest and 
adjacent lands in southwest Virginia were 
once the home of large numbers of wild 
turkeys. Prior to the recent purchase of this 
forest area uncontrolled and in many in- 
stances illegal hunting had eliminated these 
fine game birds from a considerable portion 
of the mountain section of the State. 


_ There are extensive areas with ideal food 
and cover in this forest which now are or 
will be closed to hunting. The Virginia Com- 
mission of Game and Inland Fisheries plans 
for the restoration of populations to the car- 
rying capacity of available ranges. 


New legislation enacted this year provides 
that in the future Wisconsin will pay for 
damage done by bears as well as deer. The 
legislation follows many claims during the 
last few years as to bear damage to bee- 
hives, sheep, calves and pigs. 


The problem of bear damage is also a 
serious question in the neighboring state of 
Michigan. A recent statement by the Michi- 
gan Conservation department says: 


“The legislature in its recent session, eye- 
ing bills for bear damage totalling more than 
$5,000, approved payment but voted to re- 
move the animals from the protected list. 
The legislature qualified its action, however, 
in authorizing the commission to restore pro- 
tection to bears in any county.” 


A portion of Oklahoma’s Federal Aid funds 
will be used to study the State’s wildlife 
resources for the inauguration of a compre- 


hensive restoration and management pro- 
gram. 
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Photos courtesy of Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


The New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment proposed the construction of a patholog- 
ical laboratory at the Delmar Research Cen- 
ter located a few miles out of Albany, New 
York. The labor costs for the structure will 
be borne by a WPA project sponsored by 
the Conservation Department. 


The Texas Fish, Game and Oyster Com- 
mission proposes the trapping of parts of 
populations of antelope on overcrowded loca- 
tions and the moving of them to other suit- 
able ranges, thereby reducing the existing 
competition with domestic livestock for avail- 
able forage. 


The Commission will collect and compile 
data on the weight, age, and sex of the 
antelopes moved. The animals will be tagged 
and information will be gathered after mov- 
ing on limiting factors such as predations, 
diseases, parasites, weather and other factors 
on which adequate information is not now 
available. 


A State Game Warden at Wichita Falls, 
Texas, recently noticed a train halted near a 
river and dust flying out of the doors of 
several cars. Upon investigation he found 
that the conductor had about half a dozen 
hoboes sweeping out grain from grain cars 
to feed a bunch of wild turkeys that use 
that area. Questioned, the conductor said 
that he had heard the warden’s plea last 
winter when snow was on the ground, about 
feeding wildlife and he decided that every 
time he had any empty grain cars on his 
train he would make use of the bums riding 
by having them sweep out the cars at a place 
where he knew turkeys were ranging. 
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The birds, raised from chicks in several large pens just outside 
the walls, were released, when 12 weeks old, on unposted land 
for the benefit of last season’s small game hunters. 


Sixty-four percent of West Virginia is 
forest or potential forest land. Previous ex- 
tensive logging operations and fires have pro- 
vided favorable deer habitat on a large por- 
tion of the existing wild lands. The deer 
population, having been so reduced in some 
localities, in West Virginia, as to make it 
advisable to restock to provide reproduction 
compatible with the available food supply 
and carrying capacity, the Conservation Com- 
mission has submitted a project to restock 
deer in certain counties. 


Whether the cutting of large trees is detri- 
mental to the squirrel crop of Texas will be 
determined by Regional Game Biologists whe 
have started a squirrel and squirrel nest 
count in certain counties where considerable 
logging is being started. 

The total squirrel populations of these 
counties will be determined before a large 
amount of timber is taken and another count 
will be made when the woods have been con- 
siderably thinned by the felling of large 
trees to be made into ties, crates, and boxes. 

It is not definitely known whether the 
cutting is detrimental or is an aid. It is 
possible that the thinning of timber will in- 
crease the available food supply for the little 
“nut-eaters,” or again it may be that too 
many suitable nesting sites are removed and 
the squirrel population will be hard hit. 


The Maryland State Game and Inland Fish 
Commission proposes the acquisition of an 
upland game refuge area comprising 1,206 
acres. When developed and in operation the- 
acquisition will afford good haven for deer, 
wild turkeys, ruffed grouse, bobwhite quail, 
cottontail rabbits and squirrels, 
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Booth maintained by Gateway Sportsman’s Association in the Logan Hotel, Dubois. 
right: Henry E. DuBroux, Sec.; Edgar F. Brasseur, Treas.; Frank L. Allen, Field Contact 
Man for Association. 

500 requests for information during the past season. 


“Although our club has only been organ- 
ized a few short months, we already have 
stimulated interest in the young sportsmen of 
this locality. We have a program which in- 
cludes activities throughout all the seasons 
of the year. Included in this list are the 
building of rabbit covers, feeding stations, 
and care of fish during low-water stages, 
and also aiding the Senior Division in any 
projects they may undertake. Plans for a 
big vermin contest during the summer are 
being formulated, and we also hope to aid in 
rabbit trapping this winter under the super- 
vision of the Game Protector. At present 
the club is active in the construction of bird 
feeding stations which we will keep stocked 
during the winter months. We have hopes 
of financing this project in part through a 
system of contribution boxes in vantage 
points throughout the city. We hope to put 
this plan into operation within a week, and 
have it well publicized through the news- 
papers. 


“I am firmly convinced that an outdoor- 
loving group of boys such as our Junior 
Sportsmen’s Club can do a great deal of 
work in conjunction with the Game Com- 
mission.” — George W. Lawn, President, 
Junior Division DuBois Gateway Sportsmen’s 
Association. 


During the past small game hunting sea- 
son the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs of 
Lancaster County purchased and erected 19,- 
000 safety zone posters, thereby opening to 
public shooting exactly 19,000 acres of lands 
which were heretofore posted. 


Left to 


In a recent letter Mr. DuBroux stated that the Bureau took care of 


A highly educational program was spon- 
sored by the Columbia Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation recently at which time a very clever 
demonstration of archery was presented by 
Clayton Shenk, President of the Lancaster 
Archer’s Association, who exhibited and ex- 
plained the use of various types of bows and 
arrows. One of his crack students also dem- 
onstrated actual shooting at a target placed 
on the stage of the high school auditorium. 
An equally interesting demonstration was 
presented by Ralph Sides, hunter, fisherman, 
and camper who displayed types of equip- 
ment best suited to long trips both on land 
and water, including among other things a 
pyramidal tent made of waterproof airplane 
silk with sewed-in bottom, a birch bark 
canoe, etc. Mr. Sides spent a lot of his time 
on rivers and streams throughout Pennsyl- 
vania and Canada. A splendid talk and 
motion pictures on the evolution of the hunt- 
ing dog was also given by Dr. E. K. Tingley, 
nationally-known figure in hunting dog 
circles throughout the country and president 
of numerous field trial associations. 


“During the past week eleven elk visited 
the refuge headquarters. They have been 
staying close by for three days.”—Game Pro- 
tector George H. Burdick, Cameron County. 


The Sewickley Conservation Club, Sewick- 
ley Heights, is planning an extensive feeding 
program this year. 





The Berks County Championship Shooting 
Dog Trial, sponsored by the Keystone Sette; 
and Pointer Club of Reading, was held Syp. 
day, October 29. A large crowd of bird dog 
enthusiasts was on hand, and loudly acclaim. 
ed the decisions of the judges, James 4 
Albright, Mohnton, Pa., and E. G. King, Anp. 
ville, Pa. 


Lynoak Alex Kagen, white and liver poip. 
ter, owned and handled by W. J. Zimmerman, 
Shillington, won the nod and the handsome 
silver trophy. He and his owner also wij] 
have their names emblazoned on the Berks 
Kennel Club trophy, a big affair which is 
contested every year in the fall. Alex Kagen 
duplicated his feat of the Keystone Setter 
and Pointer Club’s open trials last spring 
when he won the special Berks County 
award. This well set up pointer, a direct 
descendant of Frank of Sunnylawn, our old 
friend Charley Forrer’s great dog, shows his 
sire’s influence in his statusque handling of 
birds. 


A well deserved second was taken by 
Hoboes Carolina Joe, another white and liver 
pointer, owned and handled by Elmer Har- 
bach, Temple. Joe picked up and handled 
well three birds directly in front of the large 
gallery. 


Third place was awarded Belle H., another 
white and liver pointer, owned and handled 
by the well-known old timer, Joe Schultz, 
Reading. Belle capably handled two birds 
around the course and ran a nice ground 
heat. 


Social Pal, white and orange pointer, 
owned and handled by F. C. Miller, Spring 
Valley, nosed under the wire for fourth and 
last place, after being called for a second 
series heat. 


Nineteen dogs competed and the results 
were a question until the last one was called 
as quite a few of our old faithful Berks 
County. shooting dogs snapped up their birds 
in great style, but proved slightly unsteady 
to shot and wing. Better luck next time is 
the word and look for us next fall.—R. Clyde 
Buck. 





NOTICE! 
SPORTSMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


When informing this office of the 
election of new officers, please include 
the NAME AND ADDRESS OF THE 
FORMER SECRETARY. 

This is necessary before the club 
can be included on the mailing list for 
the GAME NEWS. 

EDITOR. 
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The DuBois Gateway Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion set-up a Hunter’s Information Bureau 
in the lobby of the Logan Hotel from Novem- 
per 28 to the early hours of December 1. 
The club’s secretary, Mr. Henry E. DuBroux, 
writes that they had hunters from almost 
every county in the State stop in and ask 
for information; also many from Ohio and 
West Virginia; free copies of the Game News 
and Angler were handed to each hunter and 
subscriptions also were taken. Free road 
maps and camp rosters were also passed out, 
together with copies of daily papers con- 
taining a Special Hunting edition. 

Information was given out with regards to 
road conditions, camping facilities, boarding 
and lodging, the condition of the deer herd, 
amount of game lands, private lands, posted 
lands. Questions on the Game Laws were 
also asked. The information covered condi- 
tions in Jefferson, Clearfield, Cameron, Elk, 
McKean, Potter, Tioga, Clinton and Forest 
Counties. 

About 80% of the over 500 hunters who 
made use of the booth asked about road con- 
ditions; about 50% asked about the number 
of deer and about 10% inquired concerning 
boarding and lodging. 

The club is now entering into its winter 
feeding program and has distributed many 
containers among local merchants asking for 
contributions to that cause. 


The Eastern Counties Protective Associa- 
tion, Paoli, recently made its local Boy Scout 
Troop No. 81 honorary Junior Members and 
extended the privileges of the club to them. 
The Scouts will erect game shelters and 
feeding stations. 


Now in its fourth year the Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs of Berks County has 
achieved statewide recognition for its efforts 
in conservation of both plant and wildlife. 
Since its formal organization on January 24, 
1935, the federation has liberated thousands 
of rabbits, pheasants and other small game 
on public hunting territory, aided in the 
establishment of game and fish refuges, 
secured fishing and hunting privileges on 
land and waters heretofore closed to sports- 
men, and promoted a better understanding 
between the farmer and the sportsman. 


Monthly meetings to promote true sports- 
manship and iron out difficulties which may 
arise in the territory served by the individ- 
ual clubs are held, usually at the Central 
Y. M. C. A. building, Reading. During the 
summer months, however, the various clubs 
act as hosts for the meetings and combine 
social activities with the business sessions. 


There are two delegates and two alternates 
for each organization who are appointed to 
represent their particular club at the fed- 
eration’s meetings. Each organization is en- 
titled to two votes and all delegates have 
equal voice in business procedure. Timely 
Suggestions and reports of happenings in 
their respective organizations are encouraged 
at each meeting. 


Merton J. Golden, District Game Protector, 
and William E. Wounderly, County Fish 
Warden, attend every meeting and aid the 
federation in carrying out their conservation 
Plans. The sportsmen, in turn, repay their 
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cooperation by aiding them in their official 
duties. 


Typical annual event sponsored by the fed- 
eration is the rabbit drive, conducted after 
every hunting season at the Lake Ontelaunee 
watershed. There hundreds of sportsmen 
gather year after year and drive hundreds 
of live rabbits into a huge net, crate them, 
and later release them on open hunting ter- 
ritory throughout the county. 


Another local propagation area has been 
established in Bern township on the 712- 
acre prison farm and sanitorium tract. This 
step was inaugurated by the Berks County 
Chapter, Izaak Walton League, which organi- 
zation rears pheasants there for liberation 
throughout the county. 


In lieu of rent for their meeting room the 
federation annually pays for junior member- 
ship dues for two specially selected boys to 
the Y. M. C. A. Federation members also 
take active part in the selling of Wildlife 
Federation stamps every year. 


Vermin drives have been conducted an- 
nually throughout the county, with cash 
prizes being awarded to the most successful 
hunters, and special committees inspect and 
report on any stream pollution. 


Member clubs of the federation are: Here- 
ford Rod and Gun Club, Oley Valley Fish 
and Game Association, Cushion Peak Rod 
and Gun Club, Mohnton Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation, Izaak Walton League, Berks County 
Coon Hunters’ Association, Pine Forge 
Sportsmen’s Club, Mertztown Rod and Gun 
Club, Community Rod and Gun Club, Bech- 
telsville; Blandon Rod and Gun Club. 
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Daniel Boone Rod and Gun Club, Morgan- 
town Rod and Gun Club, Perry Township 
Game Association, Fleetwood Fish and Game 
Association, Northwestern Berks Rod and 
Gun Club, Lenhartsville Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation, Kutztown Rod and Gun Club, Ham- 
burg Game Association, Rusco Sportsmen’s 
Club, Keystone Pointer and Setter Club, 
Birdsboro Sportsmen’s Club, Inc., Lebanon 
Valley Sportsmen’s Association, Northkill 
Rod and Gun Club, Tri-County Fox Hunting 
Association and Kempton Rod and Gun Club. 





“In ‘Mail Bag’ of the ‘News’ a president of 
a sportsmen’s club inquires how club mem- 
bers may do something besides hunt and fish 
for their own amusement. 

“One suggestion is to apply the word 
‘Educate’ in liberal doses to club members 
and boys of the community. 

“Eighty percent of high school boys crave 
outdoor activities If they learn the rules of 
safety, law observance, good sportsmanship 
and respect for all outdoor life, accidents and 
violations will decrease. 

“Club members can cooperate with Scout 
leaders, school authorities, service clubs and 
landowners in a get acquainted program of 
mutual benefits. For after all the real sports- 
man is a fair-minded chap wherever you find 
him; and it is not the amount of fish or game 
you kill that makes a perfect day, or a suc- 
cessful club.”—V. A. Hicks, President, Sayre 
Sportsmen’s Club. 
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Lots of hunters resolved not to shoot quail during the past season. 


These two hunters passed 


up a splendid opportunity, but as one remarked later, ‘‘we would like to give them another 
year or two in which to recuperate.’’ 





Winner of the Keystone Setter and Pointer Club’s Field Trial, October 29. 


Reading from left 


te right, Synoak Alex Kagen, pointer, W. J. Zimmerman, Shillington; Hoboes Carolina Joe, 
pointer, Elmer Harback, Temple; Belle H, pointer, Joe Schultz, Reading; Social Pal, pointer, 
F. C. Miller, Spring Valley. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A BOOK ON DUCK SHOOTING — Van 
Campen Heilner needs no introduction to 
the Outdoor Fraternity. His name is a house- 
hold word wherever sportsmen gather. His 
books on hunting and fishing have had 
tremendous sales in all parts of the world. 


A BOOK ON DUCK SHOOTING is Mr. 
Heilner’s greatest achievement. Nothing like 
it has ever appeared. It might almost be 
called “The Duck Hunter’s Bible.” 


It is safe to say that few men have ever 
had the wildfowling experience of the author. 
From Alaska to Mexico, from California to 
New Jersey the book covers every phase of 
wildfowling on the North American Conti- 
nent, all gleaned from personal experience. 


Nor does he stop there, but gives just as 
complete a picture of duck and goose shoot- 
ing abroad—Great Britain, Germany, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania. 


Superbly illustrated with sixteen color 
plates and many drawings by Lynn Bogue 
Hunt and with photographs, this volume is 
the greatest work on duck and goose shoot- 
ing that has ever appeared. This interesting 
book can be secured from the Penn Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, for $7.50. 


NIP AND TUCK—This book, by Ray P. 
Holland, Editor of FIELD & STREAM Maga- 
zine, records the highspots in teh lives of a 
pair of well-bred gun dogs. Nip and Tuck 
were pointers, whelped in the same littel. 
They grew up with the author, and traveled 
with him over much of North America. 


Mr. Holland, who knows gun dogs as few 
men do, has written a delightfully readable 
story in telling of the lives of these two dogs. 
It has humor, pathos and tragedy. You will 
go with him to Saskatchewan for prairie 
chicken and to the Deep South for quail. 
You will learn to love Nip and Tuck as he 
did, and you will also become very fond of 
Little Willie, a springer spaniel, who will 
worm his way into your heart as he plays 
a supporting role to two great hunting dogs. 

Each chapter is illustrated with drawings 
by Arthur D. Fuller, whose work is well- 
known by the sporting public: he hunted 
with Nip and Tuck, and his pictures are of 
double interest because of their accuracy. 
Thirty-two pages of photographs are used, 
which, together with captions, give a com- 
plete history of the raising, training and 
hunting of these dogs. This interesting book 
can be secured from the Penn Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, for $2.50. 


J ANUARy 


“On the afternoon of November 2 a wild 
Canada Goose settled in the meadow 
here. I picked it up without any trouble 
and kept it overnight. It seemed completely 
exhausted, and was in poor condition». 
Game Protector E. E. Hunsinger, Potter 
County. 


John Lisson, of Bradford County, dis. 
covered two buck deer recently with their 
horns firmly locked. One animal was dead: 
the other was dragging the lifeless carcass of 
its antagonist across a field unable to free 
itself. One Lewis Neuber, assisted by a 
number of his neighbors, came to the rescue 
They finally succeeded in lassoing the fron; 
leg of the buck and after throwing it ang 
tying its hind legs they were able to hol 
the animal while Mr. Neuber sawed the 
horns from the dead animal. The victor 
carried a rack of 14 points and when liberat. 
ed soon disappeared. 


A letter from P. W. North, Dushore, ad. 
dressed to the Game Commission after the 
episode, commends Mr. Neuber and his neigh. 
bors for having done a splendid piece of 
work. 


“Game in Somerset County apparently get. 
ting educated, at least to the point of being 
able to read. While patrolling in Addison 
Township last week I saw a grey squirrel 
sitting on a large oak tree about three feet 
below a sign reading, ‘No Hunting Allowed’” 
—Game Protector Nicholas Ruha, Somerset 
County. 


During the past year the Columbia County 
Rod and Gun Club, which now has a mem- 
bership of almost 600, purchased and re 
stocked 54 adult ringneck pheasants, 2200 
legal size brook trout, and 372 cottontail 
rabbits. The association, a member of the 
State Federation, divides its annual $1) 
membership dues as follows: 40% for game 
purchase; 30% for fish purchase; and 3% 
for administration. During the year it 
ganized a Junior Conservation Club for 
protection of local streams, removing 
600 watersnakes from them. Over 47,0004 
were stocked from State and Federal hate 
eries, and an extensive winter feeding pm 
gram was carried on. The club boasts a 
equipped Skeet Field. Not bad for an outi 
just organized in January 1937. ee 








Suggestions are entertained for improving 
GAME NEWS during 1940. The more tit 
better. Only by an exchange of ideas 0¢ 
tween the readers and the editor can 
NEWS be made interesting and ins 
to everyone. Remember, also, that the 
the circulation the larger the number off 
tributions and constructive criticisms. 
reader should start the New Year 
securing another reader. Why not ef 
subscription for a farmer friend? The 
carries many articles telling how to impmy 
farm lands for wildlife. “ 

















The Copeachan Fish and Game Club, 
Schnecksville, is planning a “family night” 
for Feb. 1. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION—by Hugh Ham- 
mond Bennett, Chief, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


In this pioneering work one of the fore- 
most authorities in the field gives a detailed 
treatment covering every aspect of the sub- 
ject of land loss owing to soil erosion—the 
progressive waste of productive earth under 
the wash of rain and the sweep of wind, with 
its broad implications of social and economic 


decline. 


The book brings into sharp focus the 
urgent problem of our dwindling land re- 
source. It discusses the rate at which good 
soil is going, the reasons, the results, and 
what must be done to stop it. The relation- 
ship between erosion, wasted rain, and the 
increasingly serious problem of sedimenta- 
tion is fully outlined. 


In the second half of the book measures 
of soil defense are discussed in a program 
of national conservation action. The approach 
to soil conservation is new in that it em- 
phasizes the need for a coordinated farm-by- 
farm program of wise land use and treatment 
covering each field, pasture, and woodlot 
according to its requirements and adaptabil- 
ity. 

Since 1903, when Dr. Bennett entered the 
Bureau of Soils of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, he has devoted his en- 
tire professional career to a study of soil 
erosion problems and to organizing a nation- 
wide program of soil defense. Dr. Bennett’s 
many contributions to the literature of the 
subject have won international recognition. 


The book is published by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. Price $6.00. 
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THE BOOK OF FISHES—For those inter- 
ested in fish and fishing either in lake, river 
or sea the National Geographic Society’s 
“The Book of Fishes” just published will be 
a treasure indeed. Beautifully illustrated 
with 443 colored portraits, 102 biographies 
and 162 photographs this amazing treatise by 
some of the nation’s best known authorities 
combines both education and thrills in its 
contents and splendid illustrations. It is not 
only a fiisherman’s book, but a children’s 
book. It is a dictionary of fish and fishing. 
A few of the chapters that go to make up 
this piscatorial information include “FISHES 
AND FISHERIES OF OUR EASTERN SEA- 
BOARD”, “OUR HERITAGE OF THE FRESH 
WATERS”, “FISHING IN PACIFIC COAST 
STREAMS”, “SEA CREATURES OF OUR 
ATLANTIC SHORES”, and “MARKET FISH 
HAVE MANY NAMES”. It is published by 
the National Geographic Society, Washington, 
D. C. Price $3.50. 





THE FIRST LESSON IN CONSERVATION 
The highest ideals of our political, social 
and moral philosophy are based on the teach- 
ings of the Bible. It is the best seller of all 
books and is habitually read by the American 
people to a greater extent than any other. 
There is no phase or aspect of human ex- 
perience that it fails to touch. It is recog- 
nized as the history of the moral evolution 
of the human race from the beginning of 
man as a rational and responsible agent. 


In all literature there is no better exposi- 
tion of the proper attitude of man toward 
his God-given natural surroundings. This 
phase of Biblical teachings is too much over- 
looked. 
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The story of man begins with an allegori- 
cal account of his experiences in and re- 
lations to the organic or physical environ- 
ment in which he first found himself—called 
the Garden of Eden. The first test to which 
his moral fiber was subjected was to de- 
termine his attitude toward this environ- 
ment, and not the attitude of the individuals 
of the race toward each other. 


It was recognized that the free and un- 
restricted use of the Garden, which was 
man’s habitat, would not result in his at- 
taining his highest ends—therefore, the for- 
bidden fruit. 


The extent of man’s dominion over the 
physical world as a rational, moral agent is 
clearly stated, and the consequences of the 
misuse of this dominion most emphatically 
taught. 


It is the first great lesson in conservation— 
starting out with man in an ideal organic 
background, which he was forced to aban- 
don by his own acts. 


This experience has been repeated many 
times in human history and in every case it 
was followed by economic, social and moral 
collapse. 





William E. Koble, Jr., Fallson, killed a fine 
8-point buck during the past season with a 
pistol. No cumbersome luggage or heavy 
guns for him, he says. 





January 16 is the dead line for returning 
your game-kill report. Save yourself pos- 
sible embarrassment or even a fine by sub- 
mitting your report promptly. 








The Susquehanna Trap Shooter’s Association celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary last October with a shoot and dinner at the Irem Temple Country Club at Wilkes- 
Barre. The affair was also an anniversary for Brian Teats, well-known Luzerne County Sportsman, who never missed a shoot in the history of the Association. 
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The State Fox Hunters’ Association’s Bench 
Show and Field Trials held at Waynesburg, 
October 23 to 27 was bigger and better than 
ever before. There were 91 hounds in all 
age cast, and more than 100 hounds benched. 
Many states were represented, foxes were 
plentiful, and everyone had a good time. 


Rose Ann Baer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred W. Baer, of Hopwood, Pa., was crowned 
Pennsylvania Fox Hunter Queen on the last 
day of the meet. The Horse Show was fine, 
the Square Dance crowded, but the Drag 
Races were not so hot. 


Visitors from a distance were Jack Winn, 
of Nashua, New Hampshire, “Red” Mc- 
Cormick, Arnoldszurg, W. Va., Walter J. 
Shearer, and Mr. Preston, Vinemont, Pa. 
The Woods Brothers with their wives from 
Huntingdon, Pa., Guy Kepner, New Bloom- 
field, Pa., Chas. R. Horting and Tom Gibney, 
New Port, Pa., Frank Parker, Clark Summit, 
Pa., Dr. F. S. Birchard, Montrose, Pa., Otto 
Shriver, and Betty Fairmont, W. Va., Francis 
Gates, Binghamton, N. Y., L. B. Shackleford, 
Barracksville, W. V., J. H. DePue, Spencer, 
W. Va., stole the Meet by winning both 
Bench and Field Champion. 


J. Cal Turner, Belle Vernon, Pa., was Mas- 
ter of Hounds. 


Jos. G. Darby, of Pittsburgh, Pa., was Bench 
Show Judge. Field Judges were Harold 
Cowell, John B. Eisiminger, David Walker, 
and G. R. Walters, of Waynesburg, Pa. Dallas 
W. Coplin, Va., Tracy Darrow, Montrose, Pa., 
Earl Beazell, Van Voorhes, Pa., and Pascal 
Bailey, of Roane County, W. Va. 


Bench Winners—Puppies under 3 months, 
lst, Chum, Higgins and Fuller, Waynesburg, 
Pa.; 2nd, Freckles, Chas. Fuller, Waynesburg, 
Pa. 

3 to 8 months—Male, Ist, Gray Wing, Hig- 


gins and Fuller; 2nd, Cyclone, Grable and 
Stollar, Washington, Pa. 


3 to 8 months—Females, Ist, Mary, Betty 
Shriver; 2nd, Nellie Wing, Higgins and Ful- 
ler. 

8 to 12 months — Male, Ist, Big Smoke, 
Ronald Brant, New Freeport, Pa.; 2nd, Bob, 
Robert Moninger, New Freeport, Pa. 


8 to 12 months—Female, 1st, Gray Moon, 
Ronald Brant; 2nd, Sue Smoke, Ronald Brant. 

Derby—Male, Ist, High Doctor, J. H. DePue, 
Spencer, W. Va.; 2nd, Jeffs Echo, Orville 
Baker, St. Clairsville, Ohio. 

Derby—Female, 1st, Trixie Dawson, Lazear 
Eisiminger, Waynesburg, Pa.; 2nd, Peggy, 
John J. Brant, New Freeport, Pa. 

All Age—Male, ist, Pat Lowry, 
Baker; 2nd, Mike, John J. Brant. 

All Age—Female, ist, Catherine Hays, 
Ronald Brant; 2nd, Ruby Rose, Robert Mon- 
inger. 

Best Pairs—ist, Arnett Fuller, Waynesburg, 
Pa.; 2nd, Fuller and Higgins. 

Pack—lst, Dr. F. S. Birchard. Best Derby 
Hound, High Doctor, J. H. DePue. Best All 
Age Hound, Catherine Hays, Ronald Brant. 
Penna. State Champion, Bench, High Doctor. 
Best of Opposite Sex, Catherine Hays. 

Derby Field Winners—ist, Wild Ann, Jos. 
G. Darby, Pittsburgh; 2nd, Star Boarder, Dr. 
F. S. Birchard. 

All Age Winners—list, Mack, J. H. DePue, 
Spencer, W. Va.; 2nd, Rusty, Otto Shriver, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


Orville 
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“What is the answer to this one? On Sun- 
day afternoon, November 19, this year, my 
wife and I were driving along a country 
road, and I noticed something on the road 
a short distance ahead of my car. I drove 
slowly and discovered it was a grouse. It 
did not fly until after we had passed. Then 
it raised and followed directly back of us. 
I stopped; then it lit on the road beside the 
car. We tried to chase it away but it seemed 
to prefer to stand its ground. I got out of 


-the car and walked over to pick it up. It 


just spread its tail like a fan and made a 
queer noise with its throat and would keep 
walking about six feet ahead of me. When I 
would try to get closer it would walk away; 
when I would stop he would stop. Now the 
question is, was this a tame grouse or just 
what is your answer?”—Arthur Cullen, Port- 
age, Pa. 





One of many road signs erected by the Friends Cove 
Sportsman Association to protect game on the high- 
ways. 


Chauncey E. Logue, veteran Commission 
employee recently retired, collected his first 
bounty in twenty years on November 9, 
despite the fact that he captured hundreds 
of predators during his long service with the 
Commission. The last bounty he collected 
was on a gray fox in 1919. 





Dr. D. L. Corbett, East Brady, would like 
to receive comment on a suggested plan to 
care for the families of licensed hunters who 
are either killed or injured. Dr. Corbett sug- 
gests an increase in the hunting license of 
from twenty-five to fifty cents to finance such 
a proposition. 


JANUARy 


Every hunting camp has its own 
set of rules and regulations. Following are 
those adopted by the Evergreen Lodge, ot 
Straights, a copy of which was handed ty 
every member immediately upon his arrival 
at camp. 

1. The COOK after eating his own 

will be unable to wash dishes. 


2. PEOPLE ARE KILLED WITH 
GUNS. BE SURE YOUR GUN Js UN. 
LOADED AND ALL SHELLS REMOV. 
ED FROM THE MAGAZINE BEFORE 
BRINGING IT INTO CAMP. IN CAMP 
KEEP IT IN THE PROPER PLACE AND 
LEAVE OTHER GUNS ALONE. 

. Grub will be figured on a cost per meal 
basis. 


4. As usual beer will be charged at cost per 
bottle to those who indulge. 


5. WEAR RED AND PLENTY OF [fT 
LOOK BEFORE YOU SHOOT AND BR 
CERTAIN THAT IT IS LEGAL GAmp 
BEFORE YOU PULL THE TRIGGER 
THERE IS NO EXCUSE FOR SHOOT. 
ING A FELLOW SPORTSMAN. 


6. THIS IS NOT DOE SEASON IN ELK 
COUNTY. IF YOU MAKE A MISTAKE 
REPORT IT TO THE CAMP PARTy 
FOR THEIR ACTION. 


7. We are out for a vacation and a good 
time. Rangling and quarreling is out of 
place among good sportsmen, so smile 
and be happy. 


8. A continuous Floor Show will take place 
every evening from 8 P. M. until—— 


9. Anyone not abiding by these rules and 
regulations will be turned over to the 
Chief of Police of St. Marys for punish- 
ment. Bill will be one of us and is 
hereby appointed official BOUNCER. 


10. The Gang for this year: “Pop” Leonard 
Lesser; “Bunk” Clarence Boland; “Doc” 
Walter Opel; “Silver Top” Charles Lei- 
bacher; “Speedy” Vincent O’Leary; “Red” 
Francis Hanes; “Chief” Bill Goetz; 
“Windy” Leander Weis; “Cold Turkey’ 
A. J. Hanes. 


Guest—William Drake, Official Photo- 
grapher for the Pennsylvania Game Con- 
mission. 


wo 





The Bellwood-Antis chapter of the Future 
Farmers of America recently undertook a 
rather broad wildlife management program 
under the guidance of C. C. Brennecke, local 
Game Protector and the Bellwood-Antis 
Association. The program will include con- 
struction of game food shelters and placing 
the feed during the winter months. Most 
of the feeders will be constructed by the 
boys in the school shops. Cash prizes will 
be awarded to the boys for workmanship 
and during the celebration of Wildlife Week 
additional prizes will also be awarded for 
feeders, box traps, birdhouses and other 
articles exhibited as evidences of practical 
steps in wildlife management. 





J. J. Johnen, of McDonald, offered the sug 
gestion that sportsmen’s associations band the 
birds they release with chicken rings, using 
a different color each year. He also recom 
mends advertising such banding activities m 
local papers next fall so that hunters 
be sure to report any banded birds they 
shoot. 
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HUNTING SKUNKS WITH LIGHT AND 
DOG 


Q. 


May skunks be hunted at night with a 
light and dog, similar to raccoon hunt- 
ing? 
H.C.M.—Ulster, Pa. 

Yes. It is permissible to hunt skunks at 
night through the use of a light of the 
type ordinarily carried in the hand or on 
the person during the open skunk season. 
It is also legal to use dogs for skunk 
hunting. The 1939 law does not permit 
the use of headlights or spotlights of 
automobiles for any night hunting, but 
hand lights as above may now be used 
on skunks, opossums and raccoons in 
season. 


> * * 


BOX TRAPS FOR RABBITS 


Q. 


Can boys under the age of fourteen years 
set box traps for rabbits while living on 
the farm owned by their parents? 
C.S.W.—R.D. 1, Freeport, Pa. 
No. The Game Law no longer permits 
persons under fourteen years of age to 
box trap rabbits. The law giving them 
the right to take rabbits in this manner 
was repealed in 1937, and boys desiring 
to bag rabbits untier the present law 
must do so with a legal gun or bow and 
arrow. 
+ a + 


SIZE OF BIG GAME HUNTING PARTY 


Q. 


How many may make up a party of big 


game hunters for either still hunting or 


driving? 
R.G.,Jr.—Norristown, Pa. 

Any number. The law places no restric- 
tion upon the number that may join a 
party of big game hunters, but regard- 
less of the number hunting in the party, 
the entire group hunting or camping to- 
gether is limited to the killing of six deer 
and two bears a season. 


USE OF .22 CALIBRE RIFLES ON SMALL 


Q. 


GAME 


Please answer in your “Sportsmen’s 
Queries” column: Is it legal to hunt 
small game with a .22 calibre rifle? Are 
our Pennsylvania deer called big game 
or upland game? 

J.W.—Bethlehem, Pa. 


It is legal to hunt small game with a .22 
calibre rifile in Pennsylvania if it is not 
an automatic. However, under Federal 
Law, no rifles may be used on migratory 
game birds such as wild ducks, geese, 
woodcock, etc. These birds must be 
taken with a shotgun not larger than 10 
gauge or a bow and arrow. Our Penn- 
sylvania deer can be classed as “upland 
big game”. 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


WATERFOWL HUNTER UNDER AGE 
SIXTEEN 


Q. Is it lawful to hunt waterfowl without 
a migratory bird stamp by a person under 
the age of sixteen years? 

G.S.—Meadville, Pa. 


A. Persons under sixteen years of age do 
not require a Federal waterfowl stamp 
to hunt wild ducks and geese. However, 
in Pennsylvania they will require a hun- 
ter’s license unless the hunting is done 
on the lands upon which they reside or 
those adjoining. 

. = s 


CHILDREN OF ALIENS BECOMING 
CITIZENS 


Q. If a child is born in Europe, then the 
parents move to the United States and 
obtain citizenship papers in this country, 
does the child become a citizen or does 
he have to take out citizenship papers for 
himself at the age of twenty-one years? 

E.H.—Ambridge, Pa. 


A. A child born in Europe who comes to 
this country becomes a citizen immedi- 
ately upon his parents becoming fully 
naturalized, providing the child is under 
twenty-one years of age when his parents 
attain citizenship. Under those conditions, 
a child need not take any individual 
action to become a citizen, as the action 
of his parents takes care of that for him. 

~ * * 


COW BELLS FOR DEER HUNTING 


Q. Is it legal to use a cow bell to hunt 
deer? 
L. W.—Nebraska, Pa. 


A. There is nothing in the Game Law to 
prohibit the use of a cow bell in con- 
nection with deer hunting. Any device 
of that nature used for the purpose of 
making noise to rout deer is, in our judg- 
ment, entirely permissible. | 


HUNTING DEER WITH A PARTY 


Q. If a member of a hunting party arrives 
at camp after four deer have been killed 
and two more are killed after his arrival, 
neither of which are his, he has partici- 
pated in killing only two deer. Can he 
still continue hunting? 

P.R.—West Alexander, Pa. 


A. Yes. A deer hunter may participate in 
the killing of six legal deer a season, only 
one of which he may personally kill. If 
a member of a hunting party arrives at 
camp after four deer have been killed, 
he may assist that party in the killing 
of two more deer; and if he did not kill 
one of those two, he may continue hunt- 
ing deer elsewhere until he has either 
killed a deer personally or participated 
in the killing of four more deer. 





USE OF DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUN IN 


BEAR SEASON 
Q. 


The Game Law states that big game must 
be killed with a rifle or shotgun using a 
single pellet or slug. Now that we have 
open season for bear during the small 
game season, is it permissible to use a 
pumpkin ball in one side of a double 
barrel shotgun and a brush load in the 
other barrel? 


J.E.W.—Wilmerding, Pa. 


We do not consider it a violation of the 
Game Law for a bear hunter to carry a 
single ball shell in one side of a double 
barrel shotgun, and a brush load in the 
other, so long as the hunter does not 
make the mistake of discharging the fine 
shot at a bear. A mistake of this kind 
would involve him in a penalty of $100.00 
for an illegal attempt to kill a bear. My 
personal opinion is that to hunt bear with 
a double barrel gun loaded as above is a 
rather hazardous practice which may 
very readily get the hunter into trouble, 
and we advise against it. 


* * * 


INDIVIDUALS HUNTING DEER FROM A 


CAMP 
Q. 


My friend and I, who for many years 
hunted deer together by what might be 
called “still hunting”, recently as a mat- 
ter of convenience for food and lodging, 
joined a hunting club but we will con- 
tinue to hunt as formerly and will in no 
manner participate in or cooperate with 
the hunting of deer with other members 
of the club. It is our understanding that 
it will be unnecessary for our names to 
be included in the roster which no doubt 
will be maintained by club members 
hunting together. Is this correct? 


T.A.W.—Carbondale, Pa. 


Under the Game Code, it is unlawful for 
any body of men camping together to kill 
or be possessed of more than six deer in 
one season. We therefore are of the 
opinion that if your friend and yourself 
hunt deer from the headquarters of a 
hunting club, your kill must be included 
in the six to which the club members 
hunting at that time are entitled, and 
your two names should appear on the 
roster. The fact that you two might hunt 
separately does not give you the right 
to kill two deer in addition to the camp 
limit taken by the other members, so 
long as you make your headquarters at 
camp at the same time the other mem- 
bers of the club are hunting from that 
point. 
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BRIAR SHY 


(Continued from Page 13) 
avoided anything that looked like a thorn 
bush.” 


Although Sam said nothing you could see 
he was thoroughly disgusted. 


“I know I’m to blame for taking a young 
dog in that stuff,” Lem agreed subconsciously, 
“but that’s not all. I practically ruined a 
good bird dog. The rest of that season and 
all next year I couldn”t get Jack near a fence 
line or a clump of underbrush. He walked 
like he was stepping on eggs and he was so 
busy looking for briars that he couldn’t find 
a bird for love or money.” 


“I didn’t know it was as bad as that,” Sam 
interrupted, shaking his head. “They tell me 
once a dog is briar shy you might as well 
shoot him for all the good he’ll be on game.” 

“That’s what I thought,” Lem replied, “and 
it might have ended that way except for an- 
other dog and another briar patch. This 
happened the third season if you want to 
hear the rest of the story.” 

“Go on,” Sam suggested, nodding. 

“It all came about when Doc got a little 
cocker spaniel. Doc lived next door to us, 
you know. Well, that little cocker and Jack 
got to be close buddies. Everywhere that 
Jack went you would see the cocker. They 
got to swapping meals and it was nothing 
unusual to see Jack carry a bone over to 
the Doc for his friend and then lie down 
and watch while the little dog chawed and 
worried that morsel.” 


Lem paused a minute as he mentally assem- 
bled details. 


“They even went off hunting together, like 
you and me, not on long trips understand, 
but over the fields and down in the valley 
and the way they worked it showed you that 
dogs have got human understanding. Each 
one took what he was good at and left the 
rest of the work for the other fellow. They 
respected each other. You know, just like 
one pointer will back up another.” 

Sam nodded agreement. 

“What did they hunt?” he asked. 


“Birds and rabbits,” Lem replied. “Course 
they didn’t catch much but they trained 
themselves pretty smart.” 


“One day I followed to see what was going 
on,” he continued. “I watched them start 
out like they had a date. Trotting side by 
side they crossed the orchard and out to the 
grass field, then Jack took command. He 
quartered the field fast with the cocker trot- 
ting in a straight line down the center. Pretty 
soon Jack slowed up on a point. The pret- 
tiest thing you ever saw. Steady, like a 
statue, he waited and held that bird. Then 
I saw the cocker come running up. He 
sniffed the air sharp like and burst in on 
the bird. Of course it got away. It looked 
like woodcock to me. Anyway, up it came 
and headed right for cover. Smack into a 
briar patch at the fence corner it flew.. But 
those dogs had it all figured out. Jack 
traced the bird right up to the patch and 
then he stopped. When the cocker came 
along he pushed into the patch like he should 
and out came the bird. 


“It was great stuff,” Lem explained. “They 
dug up rabbits and the same thing happened. 
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Always the cocker took over when the game 
ended up in a patch of brush or briar. After 
an hour or so they called it off and trotted 
back home, but what I saw set me thinking.” 


Lem changed the position of his feet before 
continuing. 


“T explained the story to Doc and after that 
we always shot over both dogs. Jack was 
happy because I didn’t force him into brush 
and the little dog was glad to be with Jack. 
That went on for the better part of that 
season and the arrangement worked out fine 
but I still had a dog that was briar shy and 
I couldn’t work him without his little pal.” 


“I don’t remember Doc’s spaniel,’ Sam 


said thoughtfully. 


“Don’t guess you do,’ Lem replied sadly. 
“He was only with us that one season but 
he was a great little animal. He cured Jack 
of being briar shy but he didn’t know he was 
responsible.” 


Sam looked up questioningly. 


“It all happened late that same season,” 
Lem went on softly, ‘““when Doc and I decided 
to go up into the mountains for grouse. Up 
over Lemon Hill. It’s pretty wild up there 
but game was plentiful and with Jack point- 
ing them out and the cocker digging them 
out, we figured to have a pretty good time. 


“After a few days gunning we decided to 
go down into the valley between Lemon Hill 
and Black Rock. We were walking along 
quiet like, sort of wending our way between 
thick brush and heavy woods when Jack 
suddenly pricked up his ears and let out a 
faint growl. Now that was unusual of course 
but we didn’t pay much attention. Jack then 
edged over to the left and seemed to pick up 
a scent. The cocker followed right along. It 
was all according to Hoyle so we trailed 
along after them. Apparently this bird was 
running because Jack would go along fast 
for a while and then slow up cautiously. 
Nothing flushed up so we naturally figured 
the bird was a wise old one from several 
years back. The tracking took up through 
the light woods into some pretty heavy 
growth but Jack persisted in keeping on and 
the cocker hung on his heels. Finally we 
came up against some heavy underbrush 
and here Jack stopped. He was pointing 
straight ahead but something was queer 
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By Robert Osborne Steele 


because he turned half way around to sort 
of keep the cocker from coming in.” 


Sam watched Lem carefully. He knew he 
was getting the story that folks had been 
vague about for years back. 


“Well nothing could keep the cocker oyt 
of the briars and brush,” Lem continued. “In 
he scrambled on his belly while we stood 
outside waiting for the bird to flush. Right 
away we knew there was no bird in that 
brush. A nasty snarl and a low, wicked 
whine came out together. We both made a 
jump for the brush but it all happened too 
quick. The cocker was as game as they 
come. He took right into that cat like it 
was every day business but it wasn’t no even 
match. uhere was a wild swaying of brush 
and the snarl and hiss of the cat. As I say, 
we jumped together but Jack got there 
first.” 


Lem blew his nose loudly and kept on 
looking up at the rafters. 


“The cocker had the animal by the throat 
but his insides were all over the place. Jack 
grabbed the cat by the back and it snapped 
like a twig. When it all quieted down you 
could hear the soft moaning of the little dog. 
Jack kept licking its face and nosing it 
around but we all knew it was too late 
Finally Jack picked the cocker up by the 
neck and came out of the bushes.” 


Sam brushed aside his hair where it hung 
down in his eyes. 


“We buried the ocker right there,” Lem 
concluded, “and set a marker. You can see 
it yet if you go hunting over that way. Jack 
finds it every year.’ Those dogs ecrtainly 
had a yen for one another.” 


“A game little dog,” Sam agreed softly. 
“Too bad it happened that way. But you 
started to say it cured Jack.” 


“Yes,” Lem replied, “but I can’t figure out é 


to this day what happened. All I know is 
that from that day on Jack went into briars 
and brush. Maybe he’s looking for a stray 
mountain cat, I don’t know, but hunt brush 
he does and he loves it.” 


Jack seemed to know the story was ended. 
He crawled up closer to Lem and looked up 
into his face, pleading for another chance at 
a mountain cat in a briar brush. 





A part of the breeding stock of wild turkeys at the State’s Wild Turkey Farm in Juniata County. 
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KEEP YOUR GUN 


(Continued from Page 12) 
allow it to dry and rub it down. The gloss 
finish is put on in several ways. Most guns 
with this finish have a shellac base, some are 
yarnish and some are special formulas which 
gunsmiths like to guard as a secret. The 
gloss finish may be brightened by an ap- 
plication of polishing wax. I have found 


that Simonize is good. 
Regarding the Bore 


“At that time, smokeless powder had just 
gained complete dominion over the field of 
shooting. Powders were nearing a point of 
efficiency that was satisfactory in most 
respects, but the priming was bad. We mean 
py this that residue left in the barrel by the 
burned primer was ‘nothing short of common 
salt. This residue collected moisture and in 
no time a process of rust would set up. In 
the case of high power rifles where metal 
jackets were used, these jackets were com- 
posed of an alloy of copper and nickel, com- 
monly known as cupronickel. When a hun- 
dred or more of these bullets were shot 
through a barrel, the shooter invariably ex- 
perienced a case of metal fouling. The alloy 
used in these jackets had a peculiar way of 
leaving some of this metal on the lands of 
the rifle near the muzzle, each succeeding 
bullet left a little more until a decided lump 
of solid metal could be seen at this point and 
it was solidly fused there. These two things 
were the shooter’s problem; to remove them 
required work and plenty of it. 


“To those who may occasionally get some 
of this old ammunition and experience some 
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of these former troubles, I am stating one 
of the accepted methods that give relief: 


“Water is the greatest solvent known to 
chemistry. We mean by this that water will 
dissolve a greater number of substances than 
anything else. To remove the salt deposits 
in the barrel, scrub it out with water. Place 
a shallow basin on the floor containing about 
a quart of water. Put a patch or a swab 
on the cleaning rod, insert from the breech 
end, place the muzzle in the water and pump 
the rod up and down through the barrel. 
The patch will act as a suction pump, thus 
causing a stream of water to follow the 
action of the rod. If hot water is used the 
resulting hot barrel will dry itself. If cold 
water is used, then it is necessary to thor- 
oughly dry the barrel by pushing through a 
number of dry patches, finally passing a 
loosely fitted patch saturated with a good 
gun oil. 


About Metal Fouling 


“Metal fouling is not so simple; water will 
not dissolve it, Gun cranks have concocted 
a formula consisting of: Stronger ammonia, 
one fluid ounce; ammonium carbonate, 25 
grains; ammonium dichcromate, five grains, 
and ammonium persulphate, 50 grains. 


“The first two items may be mixed and 
permitted to stand over a period of time, but 
the last two should not be added until ready 
for use. The best procedure is to plug the 
breech good and tight with a cork or rubber 
stopper and place a short piece of rubber 
hose over the muzzle, then fill the barrel full 
of the cleaning fluid and permit it to stand 





Heavy Deer Concentrations 
(Continued from Page 10) 


out the fence fails to indicate the very strik- 
ing difference produced by the counts. 

The count of stems over 5 feet indicate that 
the two areas were approximately the same 
at the time the fence was erected. If such a 
change can be wrought in four growing sea- 
sons, surely these large herds can only be 
maintained for a short while longer. There 


is no reason to believe that the condition 
illustrated above does not extend over the 
thousands of acres in that timber type. The 
changes being made in the plant cover are 
detrimental to the deer herd itself and anter- 
less deer must continue to be taken until a 
reasonable balance is effected between their 
forage supply and the total population. 





THE NUMBER OF WOODY STEMS BETWEEN ONE AND FIVE FEET IN HEIGHT 
INSIDE AND OUTSIDE FENCED AREA. 





No. of stems on 


No. of stems on 














Species Y% Acre—Inside Fence ¥% Acre—Outside Fence Difference 
a 945 486 459 
ES eiock cs. oeas 401 10 391 
| ae 117 73 44 
|. 35 0 35 
Red maple ............. 49 15 34 
Chestnut oak .......... 14 10 4 
 - saan 2 0 2 
CuOUNNN ............ 1 0 1 
lex (holly) ........... 57 1 56 
Witchhazel ............ 63 41 22 
Huckleberry ........... 36 16 20 
Maple leaf viburnum... 6 1 5 
ee............ 68 6 62 
Gooseberry ............ 1 0 1 
Honeysuckle ........... 2 0 2 
Raspberry ............. 1 0 1 
 » Se 1788 639 1149 
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IN SHAPE 


for two or three hours. Empty the barrel, 
remove the cork and hose and scour the 
barrel thoroughly with a brass brush. This 
usually removes the fouling; if it does not, 
then go through the same process over and 
over again until the fouling completely dis- 
appears. Care must be taken that none of 
this cleaning compound gets into the action 
and the barrel must be immediately dried 
thoroughly and oiled. 


“Sometimes the discharging of a few light 
loads is all that is necessary to remove the 
fouling; but light loads are only available 
to those who are equipped to reload their 
own ammunition. 


“High-powered rifles which shoot metal- 
jacketed bullets should be cleaned first with 
water and dried; then use a good cleaning 
solvent such as Hoppes No. 9 and brush 
briskly with a brass brush, clean barrel with 
dry patches, and oil—pure sperm oil, anti- 
rust or fiendoil, is good. When shotguns show 
leading, give the barrel a liberal coating of 
No. 9, permit to stand for a few hours or 
overnight, then use the brass brush. 


“And when putting your gun away for the 
season, coat the bore liberally with a good 
gun grease and store away in a cool, dry 
place, to be ready for another day afield in 
the future.” 





The Commission would like to be advised 
promptly of any change of officers during 
1940, especially the names and addresses of 
newly elected secretaries. This information 
is necessary if organizations wish to be con- 
tinued on the various mailing lists of the 
department. If the secretary is inactive, or 
for some reason or other unable to present 
the Commission’s literature to the association, 
then and only then will the Commission, 
upon approval of the association, include the 
name of another club officer on the lists. 





Photo courtesy of Gordon Krieble 


A splendid protective color garment observed on a 
deer hunt in Powell’s Valley. 
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IT HAPPENED AT NIGHT 


(Continued from Page 3) 

nearly jumped out of my pajamas when from 
behind me there sounded a medley of shrill 
growls liberally intermixed with wild 
sereeches. I turned the light toward the 
melee. When the tawny form of a neigh- 
bor’s cat went tearing off through the shrub- 
bery, leaving the field to my dog and what 
he was so vigorously shaking, I stepped in 
and called him off. With a final shake he 
loosed his jaws and the limp, bedraggled 
form of a muskrat slumped to the lawn. 


It was easy to piece the story together ex- 
cept for the presence of the muskrat. The 
cat was probably prowling about or lying 
in wait for a possible house rat or what was 
more likely the nesting birds that were on 
the place. I can just picture the amazement 
of that cat when the big muskrat appeared 
on the scene. But what was the muskrat 
doing in my backyard? And why was it so 
far away from the river from which it had 
apparently come? 


On another night, after a session with the 
boys, I drove into the garage. After closing 
the doors I was startled by the sounds of 
several hollow thumps coming from a small 
open space between the hollyhocks at the 
side of the building and the tall privet hedge. 
Of course I guessed that rabbits were the 
author’s of the thumps but it was somewhat 
unusual to hear so many at one time and so 
persistently. 


Sliding back into the garage I grabbed a 
flashlight from a nearby shelf and cautiously 
stole outside again. Around the corner of 
the building I perceived six rabbits playing 
about in the open spot. Oblivious to the 
beam of light they continued gamboling until 
a series of thumps caused them to scurry for 
cover. In a few moments they emerged and 
took up the play from where they had left 
off. Next morning the Turk’s cap lilies were 
found eaten to the ground, the painted daisies 
were sadly mutilated while a young, dwarf 
Bartlett pear was almost girdled. Animals 
must have ceremonials. Otherwise how can 
one explain the concerted play of those cot- 
tontails. 


Perhaps the most amusing and exciting 
nocturnal episoding of all was one in which 
Snappy (the dog), and a huge skunk were 
the chief actors. 


Just before we hie ourselves off to bed 
we permit Snappy outside for a final sally 
- at the evergreens. Usually this takes only a 
few minutes and then he’s back again ready 
to hit the hay. 

On this particular night when five minutes 
had elapsed I went to the door and whistled. 
Ordinarily he literally comes tearing in when 
called, but this time there was no response. 
During the quiet interim following my 
whistle I heard a faint whine. It was Snappy 
alright, but the whine was so unlike any he 
had ever uttered before. Grabbing the light 
I dashed outside and made for the shrub 
border at the end of the lot. 

“Holy smokes!” I gasped upon taking in the 
situation. 

There at the edge of the border a gigantic 
skunk uneasily shuffled along. And when I 
say gigantic I mean exactly that, for not- 


withstanding its much shorter legs it was 
fully as tall as the dog. Snappy, who had 
never before seen one of the creatures, 
trotted gingerly along at its rear, all the 
while uttering puzzled little whines that 
clearly conveyed: “What manner of creature 
is this?” 

Why that skunk didn’t clear her decks and 
let go that terrible stern gun is a mystery to 
me. She merely ambled on, her tail at half 
mast, seemingly oblivious of the dog’s pres- 
ence at her heels. 


When I collected my wits I called to the 
dog in as calm and collected a manner as it 
was possible for me to command. He mere- 
ly glanced in my direction and then began 
teetering on his legs as a dog will when it 
wants to play. At this display of exuberance 
the skunk’s tail went higher. 


The situation was desperate so I called 
again, this time sharply. It was easy to in- 
terpret Snappy’s reasoning. As plainly as 
words his actions indicated: “Well, if I must 
leave this strange animal, first I’ll take one 
good sniff.” Whereupon he swiftly closed in 
while I stood rooted to the spot. 


With the hope of decoying the dog from 
his unsavory companion I began to simulate 
running. At the same time I called loudly 
and imploringly. But it did not work. Snappy 
suddenly gave a choking cough and stopped 
dead in his tracks. If any animal ever 
registered amazement, then, he did. However, 
the skunk had merely fired a light shot 
across the dog’s bow Nevertheless it was 
enough and Snappy shamefacedly staggered 
to the showers. 


Next morning the absence of the two 
leopard frogs that lived in one of the lily 
pools explained the skunk’s nocturnal visit. 


Whenever I chance to be up in the night 
I never fail to glance down on the black 
opacity of the backyard and wonder what 
may be transpiring under its mantle of dark. 
ness. Are the cottontails comfortably hunch. 
ed against the clumps of Siberian iris OF are 
they avidly munching the painted daisies? | 
do know however, that the moles and the 
shrews are fighting their perpetual battles 
with the earthworms and grubs. Their tell. 
tale upheavels are always in evidence both 
on the green of the lawn or under a light 
mantle of snow. 


On some nights if I listen carefully I can 
hear the song sparrow that roosts in the 
honey suckle vine mutter in his sleep. Op 
warm spring nights the shrill monotony of 
the tree frogs’ cries enhance the atmosphere 
of loneliness and mystery and furnish the 
harmony to the deep bass of the lone bull. 
frog who lives in the pool back of the Zarage, 


On moonlit nights one looks in vain for 
these denizens of the night for then they ply 
their activities in the shadows of the shrub. 
bery. Once in a while an audacious rabbit 
will rock across the expanse of silvery lawn 
as it remembers a particularly succulent 
clump of herbage on the other side of the 
yard. 


Nature study in your backyard. It isn’t as 
ridiculous as it sounds. If you scoff at the 
idea you're probably one of those pseudo- 
Nimrods who annually goes to the mountains 
and shoots his deer. Could you bag your 
deer if it was necessary to hunt for it? Could 
you read the signs that are as plain as a 
printed page to one that knows? A close 
and observant student of Nature is first and 
always a good outdoorsman. He possesses 
that certain something that distinguishes the 
sportsman from a mere butcher, 





Photo courtesy of Gordon Krieble 


Kenneth Wilson, Game Land Technician, kneeling beside an albino doe killed illegally in 
Powell’s Valley, Dauphin County. 
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THE STARLING MENACE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


ueht Readers, these word pictures cannot give 
lack | Joy but a faint idea of what it is really like 
What to walk or, I might say wallow, through this 
ark. tangle of noxious weeds with the wind moan- 
Nch- ing through the skeletons of these once beau- 
* are tiful trees. Really it gives one about the 


ARY 


3s? | same sensation we get when looking through 
the the undertaker’s show-rooms. 

ttles Here is what you can depend on right 
tell. | ow, starlings are not weed-seed destroyers 


both but weed-seed distributors and killers of 
ight | valuable trees. 


Starlings, why the last year I have worn 
Can nearly all the buttons off my wishbone while 
the | ying on my stomach with a pair of high- 
On grade field glasses, studying how to control 





y of | them. At last I have a net built known as 
here the Scotch Success Starling net or trap. In 
the the first place it is Scotch because it catches 
ull. so many starlings with such a small amount 
age. of bait. In the second place it is Scotch be- 
for cause it is a success, and at present I be- 
ply lieve we have them slightly checked, and j 
rub- fully 1,000 purple martins are coming and i 
bbit again roosting in the maples. During June 
awn and July we caught and buried over 25,000, Thousands of Starlings roosted for years on the Capitol Dome at Harrisburg. They were 
lent but owing to feed being so plentiful we are subsequently routed by gun shot. 
the not catching many right now. 
My personal findings of the starlings up to tins, woodpeckers, and so forth. They are trees where they roost. Last and worst of 
t as date are that they are driving out some of the worst weed-seed distributors America all they are already lowering the general 
the our best weed-seed and insect destroying ever knew; they carry deathly chicken dis- Public opinion and appreciation of bird life. 
do- song birds, such as the Kentucky cardinal eases. They are very destructive to fruit In closing let me earnestly say to one and 
ains and loveable mourning doves, purple mar- and vegetables and they are death to the all, if the starlings multiply the next three 
our years, as they have the last three, they will 
uld ' ' be the worst pest Ontario has ever met with; 
Sa but remember, men can control them, so let 
oi every Canadian do his duty. 
mes Remember, the starling is everything but 
the a newspaper controversy joke. 











“In October I hauled approximately 4% 
tons of pressed apples from a cider mill in 
the vicinity of State Game Lands in Clarion 
and Forest Counties. On November 9, while i 
in the vicinity of Refuge 63-A, in Clarion i 
County, I checked over places where I had 
placed the pressed apples and found that the 
deer were already working on them. Deputy 
Game Protector Peterson has checked the 
places on State Game Lands No. 24, where 
I placed pressed apples, and he finds that 
the grouse are working on them.”—Game 


Starlings multiply rapidly. Here is a mother about to fly to the nesting cavity with a choice Protector Edward Shaw, Clarion County. 
morsel for her young. 





Seal alll 








His Majesty the Ringneck 
Continued from Page 11) FALL FOODS OF GROUSE 


old cocks with a grouch at the world and a_ pheasants. The birds there are absolutely Continued from Page 5) 

taste for meat may be guilty of the deed, but wild and are never fed anything except of beechnuts, as reported by fiieldmen in 
we should not condemn the entire tribe for when the ground is covered with snow. Be 1938. Although the analysis presented in this 
the failings of certain members. The writer that as it may, the ringneck is here to stay paper gives good indication of the foods 
has, for the past three years, raised a number as a game bird for the thickly populated taken by grouse during the hunting season 
of cottontails in yards where ringnecks were sections of our farming communities and of 1938, it is highly important and desirable 
confined without any trouble, except that the from a handful of birds imported from China that a more even spread of data be obtained 
rabbits seem to delight in running over the about sixty years ago he has spread almost by securing the crops of birds—taken during 
birds at every opportunity. I have also been from coast to coast in our northern tiers of periods other than the hunting season—for a 
able to observe a large area that is plenti- states. This year there will probably be more number of years, in order that the year-round 
fully stocked with both and have never found pheasants killed in the United States than food requirements of the Ruffed Grouse can 
one instance of rabbits being bothered by there are in the whole of China. be determined. 
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FOX HUNTING NOTES 


HE Chattanooga Times tells of an argument about how far a 

hound can run. The One Gallus Foxhunters’ Association ap- 
plied to Col. Chin. “Col. Chin and his friends got out the horses 
and the hounds and struck out for the ridge. Soon after they 
reached the crest there came a sudden throaty bay from one of the 
pack—a sound which to fox hunters is as welcome as the thought 
of food. Immediately, they were on the way, spurring their mounts 
in pursuit of the hounds which were running the fox westward 
down the ridge. On they sped through the night, jumping small 
branches, bursting through the woods and fighting to keep up with 
the swift chase. Westward, straight westward they were running. 
At times one standing in the valley below could follow the drama 
of the run silhouetted against the moonlit sky. First the fox, shoot- 
ing desperately out of a thicket. Then the dogs, splitting the calm 
air with their penetrating war cry. And finally the three mounted 
men—galloping over the rough terrain attempting to determine 
just how far a good hound can run. And always, they were running 
toward the west.” 


This One Gallus Foxhunters’ Association is merely one of thous- 
ands throughout the United States holding their annual trials and 
bench show, and having real sport. In fact I was never more dis- 
appointed when business prevented my attending the National Fox- 
hunters Association’s trials this season where I was honored by 
being asked to judge. 


J ANUARy 


« « By W. Newbold Ely, Jr., M.F.H. 


“But we must catch up with the three men from Kentucky fol. 
lowing the chase westward. They must be several miles from Lex. 
ington—their starting point—by this time. Col. Chin and his pals 
kept right. on the heels of the hounds and the hounds refused ty 
lose the sly fox. On they went, until elongated pink rose petals 
grew up suddenly out of the bushes of yon horizon. The fox 
wouldn’t turn—kept heading west. The hounds wouldn’t give up 
nor would the men. It began to get warm—and then hot, But the 
chase remained hotter. Finally, about 10 o’clock in the morning, 
the colonel shouted back to his weary companions: 


“*We'd better stop at this little hamlet up here and see where 
we are. We must be a good piece from Lexington.’ 

“Exhausted, as they hauled rein in front of the little country store 
they stopped to catch their breath while the fox and the hounds 
continued on their run, the baying getting farther away with each 
second wasted. 

“ ‘Suh,’ the colonel inquired of the store clerk, ‘how far are we 
from Lexington?’ 

“Lexington what?’ the clerk asked. 


“‘Why Lexington, Kentucky, of course,’ the colonel answered 
“*Kentucky, hell,’ the clerk came back, ‘you’re in Texas,’” 


THE MAIL BAG 


“I would like to see a write up in your paper by a dog lover who 
knows the laws on dogs in the States of Ohio, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 


“The question is, what has been done and what can be done to 
stop the enormous thefts of hunting dogs, especially a short time 
before the opening of the season. This year I am one of the sad 
victims. 


“On October 23rd, one week before the season opened, I had my 
best pal, a large male Irish Setter, stolen between 1:00 and 2:30 
P. M. He was five and a half years old and for four years had never 
been outside of the house at night, but slept beside the bed of an 
invalid young man. During the day he traveled with me in my 
car and watched my tools and materials. 


“His color was solid red, long hair on legs, ears and tail. His 
name was Sunny Boy, a very friendly dog with children and grown- 
ups. We certainly miss him. 


“In my unsuccessful search for this dog I was surprised what 
really has been going on, and how cleverly it is done. I am told 


that they have a dog exchange in other neighboring states where 
they exchange dogs. 


“Is there, or would it be possible to create a bureau to which 
we could report all dogs stolen with their marks of identification 
and a system established by which the thief could be run down 
and properly punished? I think if that was possible it surely 
would reduce this business and the sportsmen would be happier. 


“It might be possible to use a small percentage of the hunters 
license money as without dogs we would have less hunters, there- 
for less returns from licenses. Possibly a questionnaire in your 
paper asking the sportsmen who have lost dogs, to fill in the 
following information: breed, date lost, description, location, also 
did you buy a dog, what breed, age and from whom did you 
buy it? 

“By tabulation it might show the time to put on extra vigilance, 
and who is selling these stolen dogs. 


“Let us find out what the Sportsmen’s Organizations of the 
States think about it."—G. H. Altstadt, 623 Washington Avenue, 
Carnegie, Pa. 








This one appears at the 
entrance to State Game Lands in Jefferson County. 


Thousands of cottontail rabbits were released in depleted areas of the Common- 

wealth during December. Here is a group of sportsmen from Upper Dauphin 

County preparing to distribute their allocation of rabbits under the supervision of 
Game Protector Mark Motter. 


Signs like these are well respected by sportsmen. 
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